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Teachers Wanted 


In ILLINOIS, IOWA, INDIANA, KANSAS, and NE- 
BRASKA. STEADY WORK for the SUMMER VA- 
CATION, acting as Agent for the NEw ENGLAND 
PUBLISHING ComMPANY, 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Write at once for terms. 


NEW CHARTS OF THE 


HUMAN BODY. 


/ 


CHEAP. 


SIMPLE, 


NEW, 
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FOR ELEMENTARY INSTBUCTION 
IN PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


Send for circulars and special information to 
MILTON BRADLEY CO., 
Springfield. Mass. 


Are You Going to New Orleans or Florida ? 


If so, you can go via the Monon Ro via Louis- 
ville or Cincinnati, and see the Mammoth Cave, Nash- 
ville, Biount Springs, ee, Montgomery 
Mobile, and the Gulf coast, for the same money that 
will take you through the dreary, uninhabited Missis- 
sippi swamps; we are confident that you cannot select 
@ line to the South enjoying half the advantages that 
are possessed by the MonNoN Route and its South- 
ern connections. 

When you decide to go South, make up your mind 
to travel over the line that passes through the best 
country and gives hg the best places to stop over. 
This is emphatically the Monon Router, in connec- 
tion with the Louisville and Nasifville and the Cincin- 
nati Southern ere Pulman Palace Sleepers, Pal- 
ace Coaches, double daily trains. The best to Cincin- 
nati, Louisville, New Orleans, or Florida. 

For full information, books, phiets, 

senger Agent Monon Route, 73 Clark St., Chicago, 
or WM. 8. BALDWIN, General Passenger Agent, 
183 Dearborn street. Chicago. 
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STEEL 


Every one should visit DENVER and the ROCKY MOUNTAIN resorts. 
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AND ALL POINTS WEST AND NORTHWEST. 


For full information, maps, and descriptive folders, apply to M. T. DE 
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A DESIRABLE SCHOOL PROPERTY, A WORD TO OUR PATRONS. 


In a large and progressive [Colo.] City, which could 

not be replaced for $50.00, is shored for $35,000. on| Never in its history, has the N. E. Bureau of Edu- 

easy terms. The Buildings are of brick, and well | Cation had registered upon its books so many first- 

adapted to Day and Boarding School, and has|class teachers, fitted for responsible positions and 

accommodations for 175 pupils, wiht sleeping capac- the higher d 

ity for 160. The location in the city and surround- gher departments of instruction, as to-day. 
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*| BOTANICAL CHARTS. 


You Need 


The most effective medicine, for the cure 
of any serious ailment. If you are suf- 
fering from Scrofula, General Debility, 
Stomach, Liver, or Kidney diseases, try 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla — the safest, best, and 
most economical blood purifier in use. 


For many years I was troubled with 
a Liver and Kidney complaint. Hearing 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla very highly recom- 
mended, I decided to try it,and have done 
so with the most satisfactory results. I 
am convinced that Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is 


The Best Remedy 


ever compounded, for diseases caused by 
impure blood. —Edward W. Richardson, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

I have found Ayer’s Sarsaparilla a more 
effectual remedy, in the ulcerous forms of 
Scrofula, than any other we_ possess, — 
James Lull, M. D., Potsdam, N. Y. 


I have taken, within the past year, sev- 
eral bottles of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and 
find it admirably adapted to the needs of 
an impoverished system. As a blood 
purifier, and as a tonic, I am convinced 
that this wonderful preparation has no 
equal. — Charles C. Dame, Pastor Congre- 
gational Church, Andover, Me. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5, 


SPRING! SPRING! 


iS THE TIME FOR BOTANY. 
Each Pupil should be Supplied with Prof. Pillsbury’s 


PLANT DESCRIPTION BLANKS. Prepared for the 
systematic record of plant analysis. bm are in block 
form, that each may be examined separately ; twenty- 
five sheets in a block, neatly perforated. Price 
cents per 100 sheets. 

SYNOPSIS OF BOTANICAL TERMS. Designed to aid 
in learning the use of terms in descriptive botany. 
The terms are pyetemnatiensty agengen under the name 
of the organ théy describe, and wiih reference to their 
relatrons to each other. Four pages, 8vo. Price $1.00 

rhundred. nclose stamp for samples. 

Four beautiful, naturally col- 

ored, strongly mounted charts, illustrating the root, 

leaf, flower, and seed of different species. complete 
and excellent outfit. Price on Spring Rolls, $20.00 per 


set. 
Send for our com circular Ma Science 
Helps, Books, nd 


M. T. ROGERS & CO., 
Room 4, 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Anents Wanted. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


During the summer vacation to introduce our new 
and popular line of School Books to thé school 
boards and into the schools of every county. 
Liberal terms to live men. Address JOHN E. 
POTTER & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


canvass forone ofthe 
largest, oldest - estab- 
lished, best known Nurseries inthecountry. Most 
liberal terms. Unequaled facilities. Prices low. 
Geneva Narsery, Established 1846. W.&T. SMITH, 
Geneva, New York. 


We want AT ONCE a few ABLE men 


in New England, tointroduce an educational work, 
which is new, NOVEL, and FASCINATING. 

To live, ambitious, eaergetic men of tact and sense, 
we can offer a RARE opportunity, as Rev. A. E. 
Winship, or Wm. E. Sheldon, both of this Journal, 


can testify. 
MASON & FOWLER, 
36 Bromfield Street, 
573d Boston, Mass. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED for 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


y John B. Gough. 


His last and crowning life work, brim full of thrflling inter- 
est, humor and pathos. Bright, pure, and 
“laughter and tears,” it sells at siyhtto al. To it 
e Life and Death of Mr. Gough, by Rev. LYMAN AB- 
TT. 1000 Agents Wanted, en and Women. $100 
$200 a month made. Dis 


Give Extra Terms and 
D. WORTHINGTON 


AGENTS WANTED. 
The N, 8. F. C0, } 


Teachers Wanted 
L the Kindergarten sys- 


“phe Chili's Instructor.” Over 


1000 tustrations. 
Highest endorsements. One lady teacher took 12 
orders the first 4 evenings. Another reports an aver- 
age of4aday. Auother has taken over 200. You 
can work evenings, or vacations, or permanently. 


Send for circulars. 
MASON & 
36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


561 tt 
for «SCOTT'S beanti- 
© risk. Quick sales. Territor ven. 
SCOTT. 84 
. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 
+ 842 Broadway. NEW YORK. 


VACATION EMPLOYMENT! 


Students and Teachers, if you are willing to work 


Write tf 


eights. 
& CO., Hartford, 


Profitable, pleasant, and 

legitimate 
& 36 Madison St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


A valuable work for 
the Home, 


Summer we have positions that will you. ag 
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Terms for our Educational Publications: 
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THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly) : $1.00 in advance. 


CLUB RATES, For OnE YEAR, TO ONE ADDRESS: 
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FOLLE-FARINE. 


BY KATE L. BROWN, 


I 


Under the chestnut boughs 
The brown stream hurries by ; 
Fretting upon its stones, 
Sorrowful undertones, 

Who, that may care, is nigh ? 


Ripe is the golden corn, 
Labor is good and sweet,— 
Feed we the sons of toil, 
Glean from the parent soil 
Bread for their striving, mete. 


What of the dust that falls, 
Cast from the whirling stone ? 
That which we may not glean, 
What of ‘ Folle-Farine’ ? 
Has it no place, its own ? 

Il. 
We are but dust, O God, 
Thrown from thy wheel of Fate, 
Yet the great heavens on high 
Bend to our little ery, 
And for its pleading wait. 
Long we, with mad desire, 
Heights of the Gods to reach : 
How we would right earth’s wrongs, 
How we would sing life’s songs, 
And its deep meanings teach! 
Yet, in the day’s long heat 
When we would toil and glean, 
Comes there the word “ Be still! 
Others may work my will, 
Be thou my ‘ Folle-Farine.’ ’’ 


Ill, 
Not the full rose’s breath, 
But a sigh of its fragrant death. 


Not the great sun’s strong light, 
But his last faint ray at night. 


Not the rich corn, full grown, 
Bat dust from the flying stone. 


Take them, dear hearts and true, 
These waifs that have flown to you. 


Sweet be the ghosts of flowers, 
Cheer they thy saddest hours. 


Blest be the tiny beam, 
Lights it thy darkest dream. 


Blest be the sign of bread, 
If but thy life is fed. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


NoruinG is easier than fault-finding. No talent, no 
self-denial, no genius, no character are required to set up 
in the grumbling business. But those who are moved by 
a genuine desire to do good have little time for murmur- 
ing or complaint.—Robert West. 


IncuLcatx respect and obedience to parents, to teach- 
ers, to persons in authority; proper behavior at home, at 
school, at play, in the streets, in public places, toward the 
aged ; truthfulness, honesty, kindness, good nature,—doing 
right at all times.—M. S. Crosby, Waterbury, Conn. 


Tue Bowdoin College base-ball nine wanted a certain 
player’s services, so money enough was provided to enable 
him to take a special course in college, and thus make 
him a member of the nine. Other college clubs care so 
little about education that they kick at this arrangement. 
— Boston Herald. 


Tux teacher is the governing, impelling power in the 


school-room ; controlling, directing, and moulding the 
passions, energies, and affections of the pupils. He there- 
fore needs the finest elements of character and the fullest 
elasticity and inventiveness of mind.—D. J. Callahan, 
Pres. School Board, Lewiston, Me. 


LANGUAGE, next to reading, is the most important in 
our school course. To be able to use the English lan- 
guage with facility and correctness is the end to be 
attained. To dothis by committing to memory definitions 
and fixed rules is as absurd as to attempt to train the arm 
by committing rules from a manual on muscular develop- 
ment. The child is taught to use language by using it, 
just as he learns to walk by walking, or talk by talking.— 
A. P. Soule, Supt. of Schools, Hingham, Mass. 


It is a very common and very serious mistake to train 
up girls as if the end and aim of their education should 
be matrimony. Marriage is not a thing to be sought or 
shunned. It is an incident, not an end. It should no 
more be held up as the great object of a girl’s life than it 
should be held up as the great object of a boy’s life. 
High character and noble service to humanity are the ob- 
jects of life, whether male or female. The single life is 
often the most useful,—often the happiest. Wedded life 
is often unfortunate, especially when the intellect is un- 
cultivated. A highly educated woman,—highly educated, 
I mean, in both mind and heart,—if married, will make 
almost any home happy. Her husband cannot but rever- 
ence and love her. Her children will find in her a guide, 
philosopher, teacher, inspirer.—Homer B. Sprague. 


THE vast progress of science forces upon the attention 
and the time for education new and imperious demands. 
The English tongue is rich in the works of its writers, 
poets, and orators, beyond comparison with that literature 
which existed in the seventeenth century. The Latin, 
once the only language of the learned men of Europe, has 
lost this position, and it is not to be regained. The men- 
tal training afforded by its study and that of the Greek 
will be the same as of old; yet perhaps that training may 
be sought and found elsewhere. But I do not fear that 
the mighty instrument of thought and speech in which 
Cicero urged and persuaded, or that in which Demosthe- 
nes thundered over Greece, are to be thrown aside as 
broken and useless. The relative importance of studies 
varies; proportions change. Even if it shall be found 
that these studies occupy a Jess prominent place among 
the “ humanities,” —as they are sometimes termed, which 
make the basis of a liberal education,—the civilized world, 
whose common property they are, is not ready to do with- 
out them yet.—Judge Charles Devens. 


WE are in the habit of pointing to popular education 
as a panacea for the ills of human society. This is well 
enough, provided we have the right kind of education to 
point at. In this respect we should not be blind to the 
fact that the aversion to manual labor among our young 
people has grown up under the very system of popular 
education we now have. The impression is spreading 
among them that education is to teach them, mainly, how 
to get along in life, and, if possible, how to get rich with- 
out hard work. How many boys without means are there 
who, having learned to write a good hand, think it be- 
neath them to make a living in any other way than with 
their pens, or, having learned to add up sums and to cal- 
culate interest, would think themselves degraded if they 
did any rougher work than mark prices on goods or keep 
books, and, doing this, wear nice clothes and keep their 
hands white! And thus it is that the young men, shun- 
ning farm and workshop, crowd the cities and haunt stores 
and counting-rooms for employment in constantly increas- 
ing numbers; while it is a notorious fact that the Amer 
ican people, the people born and raised upon American 
soil, turn out so small a proportion of artisans and manual 
laborers generally that we have to look in a large measure 
to foreign immigration to supply that want of society.— 
Carl Schurz, 


SO-CALLED “GERMAN” METHODS. 


BY PROF. NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, 
Columbia College, New York, 


Every once in a while some university president ot pro- 
fessor who has a pet theory in view, urges the German 
university as the model for similar institutions in America, 
He generally succeeds in overlooking the fact that educa- 
tional institutions are a development, and cannot be suc- 
cessfully manufactured in a day or a year. In so far as 
our conditions and demands are similar to those of Ger- 
many, we ought to develop, and in time will develop 
schools and universities such as those in Germany. Bat 
in so far as our conditions and wants are peculiar to our- 
selves, we must develop educational institutions peculiarly 
our own in scope and character. 

That cautious and deliberate, not blind and uncaleu 
lating, imitation of the foreign model is what is needed, 
has, we conceive, been abundantly proven during the past 
decade ; but this rule of action has lately received support 
from a new quarter,—Germany itself. Among other 
schemes that have been brought forward with the intention 
of improving our college and university education is one 
which looks to the establishment of some system by which a 
student may attend several colleges during his few years’ 
course, instead of being restricted to one, as is now the 
custom. This, it is claimed, would follow the German 
university system and would offer to the ambitious student 
opportunities for a broader culture as well as for studying 
under numerous distinguished professors of any one 
subject,—say philosophy, political economy, or classics,— 
instead of being compelled to listen to the ipse dizit of 
some one instructor of each subject pursued during the 
four years. Therefore it has usually been conceded that 
the plan is a good one in itself, but that, whatever its re- 
sults in Germany,—where the universities are under state 
control, and consequently organized on one general plan,— 
it would be impracticable in the United States. And on 
this ground of impracticability, numerous and weighty 
objections have been urged against it. But now we find 
the habit of studying first at one university and then at 
another criticised on its own merits and without any refer- 
ence to its adaptability to America. The critic is the 
well-known professor in the law faculty at Bonn, Prof. 
J. F. Von Schulte. His criticisms occur in an article in 
the Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalikonsmis u. Statistik, en- 
titled “ Das Juristische Studium auf den deutschen Uni- 
versitiitin.”” The entire article is of great interest, but we 
are concerned with these paragraphs only in which Prof. 
v. Schulte discusses the effect of a student’s migrating 
from one university to another. The practice is, he claims, 
a positive impediment in the way of thorough work instead 
of being, as has been claimed, conducive to it. The stu- 
dent who comes to a new university consumes several 
weeks in becoming accustomed to his surroundings, in 
getting settled and in making acquaintances. All this 
time has to be deducted from the working-duration of the 
semester. Instead of accomplishing all these things once 
for all when the student goes up from his gymnasium, 
they have to be gone through with once a year, and not 
infrequently once a semester. Then, too, the practice 
affects the professors and docenten. They must begin 
their courses on the supposition that their students are 
being introduced to the subject. for the first time, and in 
that way many valuable weeks are lost in a discussion of 
elementary facts and laws which should be unnecessary. 
So prevalent has this evil become that many professors 
have been obliged to cut loose from the system and give 
courses lasting through several semesters. This is notably 
the case with von Helmholtz and G. Kirchhoff at Berlin, 
and the result is that they hold those of their students who 
really intend to master the subject through the entire 
course. 

Objections such as these, coming from so competent an 
observer as Prof. von Schulte, carry great weight. They 


are to be added to that great mass of cumulative evidence 
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that warns us to make haste slowly in assimilating our 
universities to those of Europe. While there is much to 
learn from abroad, there may also be something to avoid. 


ORAL SPELLING. 


BY LIZZIE E. MORSE. 


Do I believe in oral spelling ? Yes, most emphatically. 
Why? Because experience has taught me that I can’t 
get good written spelling without it. I have tried it both 


ways. 
i taught for several years under a superintendent who 


used to scowl up his forehead, strike his fist down upon 
the desk with a resounding blow, and inquire in thunder- 
ing accents: “What is the-use of ORAL SPELLING? 
What is there practical about it? When is it ever used, 
except in old-fashioned spelling-matches? Never! Then 
why will you waste your time upon it?” 

This would happen about once a month, in teacher's 
meetings. I was younger then than I am now by a good 
many years. The repetition of this frightful demonstra- 
tion caused me to bury oral spelling very deep in the past, 
and to be ashamed to mark its grave to show that I ever 
had an affection for it. I suppose I should have built it 
a huge monument out of despised spelling-books. 

It stayed buried about three years, with its ghost haunt- 
ing me all the time; no imaginary ghost either, as the 
horrible spelling on slates and paper would testify. I 
began to be discouraged,—no ; by that time I was utterly 
discouraged. 

I had become better acquainted with my superintend- 
ent, and knew that when he told us to work out our plans 
and follow our own individuality, that he meant it, and 
would wait patiently for the result. Still, I was always 
afraid of him, and am to this day. When he was down 
on a thing, he was very much down on it; and he was 
down on oral spelling,—(and Colburn’s Arithmetic ; my 
beloved Colburn’s). So I didn’t dare tell him I was res- 
urrecting it; but I would manage to sly in an oral-spell- 
ing lesson of about ten miuutes duration every day. I 
would have old-fashioned spelling-matches, side pitted 
against side, to further my plan. 

It was dreary work at first; such slow, agonizing spell- 
ing would have driven you distracted ; and I didn’t won- 
der at it when they didn’t know the names of the letters, 
and would call an man n, and g, j,and y, p. I am not 
talking about small scholars, but children who had been to 
school two years or more. 

At first I couldn’t begin to get around the class in the 
allotted ten minutes. Then I found it was of no use to 
try to begin with words that they ought to know,—words 
of six letters or more. But I made myself a list of three- 
letter words,—every word I could find in common use,— 
and began to drill on that. Soon they could spell those 
with some rapidity. Next, I made a list of four-letter 
words, and taught them to build from the three-letter. 
Those lists of words are in use in my schools now. Do 
you know how many four-.etter words there are in com- 
mon use? Over nine hundred, I believe. But not nearly 
as many of the three-letter. 

In a few month’s time the better spelling on slates and 
papers was very noticeable. When you have taught as 
long as I have, you will find that you cannot accomplish 
a remarkable improvement in days ; it takes weeks and 
months to show the great change you wish. 

Then when the superintendent,—we had a shorter name 
for him,—would come in and take up a slate, his counte- 
nance would fairly beam with delight. He would come al- 
most daily with visitors to show them the children’s work. 
Such a difference as there is in visitors! A teacher can 
tell it the minute they enter the room. Some of those 
gentlemen would come and be as pleased as the superin- 
tendent himself; while others would almost gnash their 
teeth in rage to think they couldn’t find more fault. I 
remember them and know them now, although they have 
- long ago forgotten me. 

But in spite of the result I never dared mention the 
faithful service oral spelling did toward it. So much for 
experience. Now for actual practice. 

When I take in a new class, I usually have an oral 
spelling lesson four days of the week, not over fifteen 
minutes Jong, sometimes not more than ten. But as the 
year’s work begins to crowd, the childrenare all the while 
getting more proficient and I do not have them so often. 


I never saw any one conduct a lesson as I do, so I will 
tell you my method. There is always one scholar in every 
school who isa natural speller, as you may say. Perhaps 
you may have noticed that he is correspondingly poor in 
number? It happens so many times. That first came under 
my observation as long ago as when I went to school. A 
girl in my class to whom it was almost impossible to teach 
anything in regard to number, once put the whole school 
to shame by spelling the word eleemosynary. She didn’t 
know the meaning of the word any more than the rest 
of us, but by some unexplained gift she knew the spell- 
ing of it. 

Station that child at the board, some part of it that 

is in view of every pupil in the room. When a word is 
misspelled have him write it upon the board correctly. 
Train him to pay as good attention as yourself, and to 
notice every error immediately. There, again, carry into 
practice the idea of having the error made but once. In- 
stead of having half a dozen scholars stumble over the 
word until all have become so confused we hardly know 
the right way ourselves, the correct form is put before us 
at once. Don’t let children see or hear any more wrong 
than you can help. Have I said that before? Never 
mind! I am-afraid some one didn’t notice it. 
There are many things that can be done with the list 
of words. They can be spelled through at the conclusion 
of the lesson. They can be put into sentences for busy 
work. They can be copied on the slates. They can be 
written and spelled after school by the boy who saw fit to 
be inattentive during the lesson. 

I must confess that oral spelling is about the least at- 
tractive lesson to the children of any during the day, and 
it requires all my invention to keep them interested. 
After spelling once through the class I have them change 
position, and notice how many words are failed; urge 
them to do as well or better the next time around. 

One rarely gives more than twenty or twenty-five words 
for a written spelling lesson; while in spelling around 
three times in a room of over sixty children many times 
that number are given. My experience tells me that 
oral spelling still holds an honored place in to-day’s edu- 


cation. 


CHILDREN AND READING.—(1.) 


BY FRANK FOXCROFT. 


It is scarcely an extreme statement to say that the direc- 
tion of a child’s reading is more important that the direc- 
tion of a child’s study. The latter has to do with habits 
and a manner of life which are transitory. The percent- 
age of pupils who reach the schools of highest grade is 
small; the proportion of them who have leisure and oppor- 
tunity to keep up their studies, after reaching mature life, 
is smaller still. To be sure, the intellectual discipline 
gained by study survives the loss of specific information, 
and the disuse of habits of close application; but the 
indefinite and almost insensible result of educational 
processes affords no compensation for the continuous injury 
inflicted by misdirected or undirected habits of reading. 
That this matter is neglected to so large a degree does 
not diminish but enhances the importance of its consider- 
ation. Education, in its narrower sense, society looks 
after. It builds the school-house, provides the necessary 
paraphernalia, engages the teacher, and supplies the text- 
book; and if the child does not use these advantages, it 
requires of him or his parents a reason why. But in too 
many instances, neither the parent nor the teacher, nor 
society at large takes any trouble with regard to the child’s 
reading. That is left to the “elective method.” The 
child reads what he pleases, or what he can get. The 
parent, if he thinks of the matter at all, is content if he 
sees his child reading a book of any kind, and gives him- 
self little uneasiness as to what the book may be. Mean- 
while, the “ children of this world,” who, in this particular 
as in others, are wiser than the children of light, do not 
by any means neglect the juvenile constituency. Flashy 
and corrrupting story papers and books, made especially 
to reach the minds of young readers, fall from the press 
by the hundred thousand, and the children are few and 
carefully guarded who do not have them at some time 
put in their way. 


The problem is to make the good book or paper as 


cheap and as accessible as that which is trashy or worse, 


land to persuade the boy or girl to experiment with the 
| reading of it. The solution of this problem is greatly 
helped by the extraordinary development of juvenile liter- 
ature of the best class during the last dozen years. The 
old idea that anything was good enough for children and 
that any one was capable of writing for children has given 
place to the truer notion that nothing is too good for chil- 
dren. Such papers as Harper's Young People, and The 
Youth’s Companion, and such magazines as St. Nicholas, 
Wide Awake, and Our Little Ones, engage the work of 
the best artists and the brightest writers, and are factors 
in the education of children’s tastes whose value cannot 
easily be overestimated. Under their wholesome influence, 
the fortunate children into whose hands they regularly 
fall soon grow to recognize the trashiness and tawdiness 
of publications of a lower grade, and to feel no more incli- 
nation toward them than the adult mind feels toward the 
romance of Jack the Giant Killer. 

There are two or three simple principles which need to 
be borne in mind by those who, as teachers or parents or 
friends, undertake to help children in their selection of 
books. One of the most important of these is embodied 
in the terse old maxim, “ Put yourself in his place.” It 
is essential that one should have some knowledge of the 
tastes of the average boy and girl, and in addition perhaps 
some Rnowledge of the specific boy or girl whom one seeks 
to help, before much can be done in directing a child’s 
reading. There is really very little use in attempting to 
force “ grown-up” books upon children who are not ready 
for them. It might be a good thing if boys and girls 
craved Milton and Marcus Aurelius and Epictetus and 
Goethe, but they do not,—at least, most of them do not,— 
and there is, perhaps, no better way of blunting a child’s 
taste for reading than by discouraging him with the proffer 
of books which are beyond his apprehension. The very 
first thing, then, that an adult person, who seeks to help 
a child in his selection of books, needs to do is to get out 
of the domain of his mature tastes, and inquire what sort 
of books would be likely to interest him if he were a boy 
with an eager and active but untrained mind. 

It follows from the principle just indicated that pre- 
scribed courses of reading have only a limited value, and 
if adopted, must be flexible and subject to frequent modi- 
fication. We have enough of the averaging process in 
our educational methods ; when it comes to directing and 
stimulating habits of reading, the tastes and necessities of 
the individual must be studied. The aim in view must be 
to make the reading of good books not a task but a de- 
light. This aim may best be reached by suggesting books 
which are in line with the child’s natural taste, but of a 
somewhat higher grade than he would be likely to select, 
unassisted. The boy who likes stories of advenjure. and 
who, if left to himself, would gratify his taste with tales 
of Sleuth, the Detective, or Buffalo Bill, the Scout, will 
enjoy such incidents of adventure as he will find in Mr. 
Hale's admirable Stories of the Sea, Stories of War, ete., 
or in Mr. Towle’s Heroes of History, or in such books of 
travel as those by Bayard Taylor, or in such biographies 
as those of Livingstone and Gordon. The girl who, with- 
out guidance, would be content with the sickly sentiment- 
ality of a trashy story paper, or the inane fiction of a 
fashion magazine, can be led to enjoy Susan Coolidge, 
Miss Alcott, Miss Phelps, Mrs. Whitney ; and later, Scott, 
George Eliot, and Thackeray. For young readers of both 
sexes, the illustrated books of travel and description which 
are so numerous, and in which bits of history, geography, 
travel, or science, are strung upon a slender thread of 
fiction will prove very engaging and very useful. Some 
physicians of the old school look askance upon sugar-coated 
pills and other modern alleviations of medical concoctions 
as if they apprehended that the drug would not do its 
work, unless it left a very bad taste in the mouth. In 
like manner, some people disapprove of such books as 
those just indicated, apparently for no better reason than 
that they are not hard reading. But the information 
which they convey, even though it be partial and some- 
what “scrappy,” is not less likely to be remembered for 
being put in a palatable form. 


Uron the recommendation of the Committee on Sal- 
aries, the Board has adopted a progressive scale of in- 
crease in salary during the first five years of a teacher's 


service.—Francis Cogswell, Cambridge, Mass, 
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THE TEACHER’S NOTE BOOK. 


WILD PLANTS AND THEIR ADAPTATIONS, 


Le’s Tenth Lecture at the Natural History Rooms. Reported 
Da. by Estelle M. Hatch. 


Dr. Goodale tenth lecture, the last of the course, given at the 
Natural History Rooms, before the Woman’s Educational Associa- 
tion, was upon the adaptations of our wild plants to their sur- 


roundings. 
TopicAL ANALYSIS, 


a. Of extremes (frigid zones, tropical 
1. Climates are of deserts, ete. ). 
three chief types. b. Nearly constant (the equatorial belt). 
Variable (the so-called temperate). 


2. The vegetation a. Flora of the arctic regions. 
of each of these b. Flora of the equatorial belt. 
has marked c. Flora of the north temperate 
characteristics. zones. 


3. The winter phases of New-England vegetation. 
) a. Activity of the sap. 

4, Phenomena pre- | +. Unfolding of buds, of leaves, and of 

sented by our t certain flowers. 

plants in spring. |. Germination of seeds. 
J d. Rapidity of growth. 

5. Our plants in summer: a. Annuals; b. biennials; c. peren- 
nials. 

6. Ripening and dispersing of seeds. Preservation of their 
vitality. 

7. Autumnal changes in the leaf. Fall of the leaf. Prepara- 


tion for winter. 
For the benefit of those who are to botanize this summer beyond 
the limits of Gray’s Manual, the following books were mentioned 


by Dr. Goodale : 
For Colorado—Botany of the Rocky Mountains, Coulter, 
California— Botany of California, 
Great Britain—Student’s Flora, Hooker; and British Flora, by 


Bentham. 
France—Flora des Environs de Paris, Cosson et Germain. 


Switzerland—Flora des Jura, Godet. 

Germany—Flora Germanica, Kock; and Garcke’s Flora, 

Seandinavia — Handbogi den Danske Flora, by Lange; and 
Norges Flora, by Blyth. 


Upon the subject of the lecture Dr. Goodale spoke substantially 
as follows: Wallace’s classification of climates, though not entirely 
satisfactory, may be adopted for our present purposes. So far as 
vegetation is concerned he refers all climates to three types: that 
of extremes, found in the frigid zone, tropical deserts, ete. ; that 
which is nearly constant, as in the equatorial belt; and that which 
is variable, the climate of the so-called ‘‘ temperate region. 

When the aretie flora is spoken of, the expression means nothing 
to many of us. But with the exception of a very small circle the 
arctic has a flora of its own, which is by no means restricted to 
mosses and lichens. Rye will grow and ripen in some portions of 
this region. The largest plants are some species of conifers, much 
reduced in size, with willows, birches, and elders, which are all, 
however, prostrate or creeping. We find also docks, sorrels, and 
other small plants, having very much thickened roots. In these 
they have stored up, under ground, a large supply of food upon 
which to draw if at any time the summer should be shorter than 
usual, This also enables them to start into bloom at once when 
the summer comes upon them, as it does with great suddenness. 

In deserts thick-stemmed and thick-leaved plants abound,—as 
the cacti. The rainy season is the summer of the desert, and 
when it begins the sudden burst of bloom is most remarkable. 
Still more wonderfal is the appearance of verdure, many plants 
having what may be called ephemeral leaves, which are quickly 
put forth, and then drop off as soon as the dry season begins. We 
should call this a striking phenomenon; but we have the same 
thing here, only it takes place more slowly and we are used to it. 

In the equatorial belt the constant temperature and supply of 
moisture is most favorable for plants, and vegetation continues 
throughout the year. Here growth is arrested in the fall and we 
see in the rings of trees the measure of each year’s growth. But 
in the tropics there is no such cessation, and one day may be taken 
as a type of the year; it is only when we pass into what has been 
humorously termed ‘‘ the temperate zone’’ that we encounter great 
and sudden changes of temperature. 

As a result of these favorable conditions every nook and cranny 
of the tropies is filled with some kind of plant-life. There is obvi- 
ously the greatest seope for variations, and this is one of the most 
striking characteristics of tropical vegetation. Wallace says one 
may walk all day through a tropical forest without seeing two trees 
of the same species. Another peculiarity of the vegetation is the 
lack of preparation for a time of hardship; in this zone of constant 
moisture and warmth plants do not need to take thought for the 
morrow, 

Turn now to New England, and see what are the conditions 
under which plants are to live. Our climate is variable, even 
capricious to a high degree. In one-half the year we have arctic 
cold; in the other, a tropical heat. In the transition seasons of 
Spring and autumn there are frequently days belonging to the ex- 
tremes, Hence, we should expect to find here hardy plants, the 
survivors of a long struggle with the climate and each other,— 
plants which would live under almost any conditions. Our weeds 
are of this kind, most of them having come from Europe and South 

merica, 

_ We generally think of the winter phase of a plant as one of en- 
tire rest; but this is an error. Examine the buds of a rhudoden- 
dron each month during the winter, and slight changes will be seen 
to be going on all the time. Still, with most plants it is a season 
of comparative rest. Our evergreens are an exception, however. 
Holding their leaves as they do, they are constantly giving off 
water into the air. If the autumn is dry, so there is little water in 
the soil, and if high winds prevail in the winter, drawing out from 
them a large amount of moisture which the roots cannot replace, 
— hes season is one of distress, and in the spring we see its ill- 

ects. 

In the spring our plants start into new life. The sap begins to 
run very early, sometimes even before the snow is gone, as in the 
Sugar-maples. ‘The activity of the sap is soon followed by the un- 
folding of the buds, both of leaves and flowers. This growth was 
ill prepared in the previous summer. In one of the first lectures 
which Dr, Gray delivered in Cambridge he said that the phe- 
nomenon of the rapidity of growth is the one thing which never 


amount of food, but save only what is needed for the seeds, throw- 
ing the rest away. The biennials lay up food during the first year 
of their life, but consume it all in the second year. ‘The perennials, 
living on from year to year, are accumulators. This is the chief 
work of the plant during the summer. Growth, especially in length, 
takes place suddenly in the spring. 

The autumnal changes were then deseribed. The brilliant colors 
of our autumn leaves is due to the breaking up and oxidation of the 
green chlorophyll pigment. The most wonderful change is that 
which produces the fall of the leaf, leaving behind it a sear which 
has already been healed. Meantime the living matter, which is to 
produce the new growth of the next spring, has been withdrawn to 
ot nad cells of the plant, where it is sheltered from the winter's 
cold. 

The lecturerer closed with a beautiful quotation from Prof. Asa 
Gray, of Harvard, our most distinguished botanist, who says, in 
writing of the variation of species: *‘ I, for one, cannot doubt that 
the present existing species are the lineal successors of those that 
garnished the earth in the old time before them, and that they were 
as well adapted to their surroundings then as those which flourish 
and bloom around us are to their conditions now. . . . Let us hope, 
—and | confidently expect,—that it (the opposition to these views) 
is not to last; that ‘ke religious faith which survived without a 
shock the notion of the fixity of the earth itself may equally outlast 
the notion of the fixity of the species which inhabit it; that in the 
future, even more than in the past, faith in an order, which is the 
basis of science, will not,—as it cannot reasonably,—be dissevered 
from faith in an Ordainor, which is the basis of religion.’’ 

Attention was also called to the advantages for the study of liv- 
ing plants which are afforded by the Arnold Arboretum, near the 
Forest Hills station, on the Boston and Providence; and the Har- 
vard Botanical Garden, which is most easily reached by the Garden- 
street horse-cars to Cambridge. Both are open to visitors, and 
within a short distance of the city. 


CLASSICAL DEPARTMENT. 


All communications for this Department should be sent to the Editor 
PRoF. E. T. TOMLINSON, Head master Rutgers College Grammar School. 
New Brunswick, J. 


MILITARY PUNISHMENTS AND REWARDS AT 
ATHENS. 


The Greeks had no certain method of correcting their soldiers, 
but left that to the discretion of their commanders; only in some 
few cases the laws made provisions. For instance, aiT06/01, desert- 
ers, suffered death ; dorpdérevro:, those who refused to serve in war ; 
Aevroraxtat, those who abandoned their ranks; de:Aci, cowards; 
pupaoridec, those who lost their buckles, were at Athens neither 
permitted to wear garlands nor to enter public temples, and were 
also amenable to the court of the Heliaea, when a fine might be 
imposed, and other punishment inflicted according to their deserts. 

As rewards of valor, the private soldiers were invested with of- 
fice, and the subordinate officers honored with higher commands. 
It was also customary for the general to reward with gifts those 
who had particularly signalized themselves. Sometimes crowns 
were presented, on which were inscribed the names and actions of 
the persons who had merited them. Some were honored with per- 
mission to raise pillars, with inscriptions declaring their victories. 
Some were presented with a full suit of armor; others were praised 
in songs of triumph or in funeral speeches. Those who had lost 
any of their limbs in war were maintained at public expense, pro- 
vided they had not an estate of three Attic minae yearly. Their 
allowance was an obilus a day according to some, but others men- 
tion two obili, and others, again, nine drachma, or fifty-four obili 
every month. The children of those who had lost their lives in de- 
fence of the state were educated at the public charge, and when 
they became of age were presented with a fall suit of armor.—Au- 
thor’s Grecian Antiquities. 


CHRISTIAN LATIN LITERATURE. 


[In a former number of Latine we find the following list, which 
may prove of interest to classical teachers. ‘The books can be ob- 
tained through any prominent publishing-house.—ED. | 
Augustine — ‘‘ Confessions’’ ; De Civitate Dei. 

W. H. Bright — Dies Irae, translated into English Verse. 

Mrs. Charles — ‘‘ Christian Life in Song’’; ‘‘ Hymns and Hymn- 
writers of Many Lands and Ages.”’ 

A. Coles — “‘ Thirteen Original Versions of Dies Irae”’ ; ‘* Latin 

Hymns with Original Translations.’’ 

W. Sends — Poems, chiefly sacred, including ‘‘ Translations from 

Ancient Latin Hymns.”’ 

Holden — Minucius Felix, with Introduction and Notes. 

J. F. Fance — ‘‘ Latin Prayers and Hymns.”’ 

Fraser — ‘‘ Sacred Latin Poetry.” 

W. J. Loftie — Latin Year”? ; ‘‘ Hymns.”’ 

F. A. March — “‘ Latin Hymns with English Notes.’’ 

W. H. Milman — “‘ History of Latin Christianity.” 

A. F. Ozanam — “‘ History of Christianity in the Fifth Century.”’ 

P. Schaff — ‘‘ History of the Christian Church”’; ‘‘ Seven Great 
Hymns of the Mediwval Church.” 

F. A. March — “‘ Selections from Tertullian.” 

R. C. Trench — ‘‘ Sacred Latin Poetry.” 

Woodham — “‘ Apology of Tertullian’’; with Introduction and 

Notes. 

D. S. Wrangham — “‘ Litargical Poetry of Adam of St. Victor ”’ ; 
with Translations into English in the Original Metres, and Notes. 


THE IDES AND NONES. 


The following rhyme is used in some schools to fasten the dates 
and aid the memory : 
In March, July, October, May, 
The Ides are on the 15th day; 
The Nones, the 7th; but all besides 
Have two days less for Nones and Ides. 


ALPHA A DOUBTFUL VOWEL. 


One of the most striking illustrations of the fact that a/pha, like 
iota and upsilon, may be either long or short in quantity is found in 
the thirty-first line of the fifth book of Homer’s Iliad: 

"Apec "Apec, Bporoyoryé, Agra’ 
“ Mars, Mars, manslayer, gore stained, stormer of walls.” 

In seanning this line, we have the dactyls Ape "A — pec Bporo — 
youyé ut — — recyedt - and the spondee xAjra. In the first 
"Apec is the combination which requires that the penult be cireum- 
flexed,—that is, it is accented, its vowel is longer, and the vowel of 
the final syllable is short; but the second “Apec, it will be noticed, 
has the acute accent on the penult, because here the alpha being 
short, one of the three conditions for a circumflexed penult is want- 


grows old. 
In speaking of the summer life of plants, Dr. Goodale said that | 
cur annuals may be called spendthrifts. They prepare a certain 


ing. This line affords one of the best illustrations of the rule which 


ils alwa uire considerable practice to master. 


~ Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 
THERE can be no good teaching without a good method. 


Tue expression of thought should bs regarded as a pri- 
mary object in intellectual education.— Exchange. 


Be not over anxious for haste in results. If what you 
teach is permanent in thought, memory, or process, then 
it will repay even a good deal of time in the preparation. 


Ir is far more profitable to do a small amount of work 
well than to attempt to cover too much ground. If a 
pupil can devote but four years to the study of arithmetic, 
it is more beneficial to spend the whole time on the first 
half of the text-book, if thereby an accurate knowledge 
can be gained, than to cover the whole book in the hope 
of gaining credit for keeping up with a fellow-pupil, and 
thereby pass over the work superficially. — Alvin T. 
Pease, Pawtucket, R. J. . 


ORAL LESSONS IN PRIMARY BOTANY. 


BY ADDIE A. KNIGHT. 


Our Love for Flowers. 
Helps :—A picture, a wax flower, or cloth or paper flowers. 


1. Aid the children to recall flowers by such questions 
as: How many have been in a flower-garden? What 
did you notice first? What colors first? Did not the 
flower-bed seem a waving mass of blue and red and white ? 
Why did not you notice each flower? Why did you for- 
get the green leaves? Show me something that has a 
color you saw in the flower-beds. When they seem to 
recall the flowers vividly, let one begin to talk. The 
others should listen closely and decide as to the accuracy 
of each statement made. 

2. Direct attention to a peony and a pink, and let sev- 
eral say what they can about each. Lead the pupils to 
see that the two differ in respect to a very precious quality. 
Let class decide which it likes best. Which smells sweet ? 
Which is larger? Obtain that we like a little flower that 
smells sweet better than a large one which has no per- 
fume. Let the class dictate the statement, and the teacher 
write it on the board as dictated. 

3. When the class have gone so far, ask, What flowers 
do we love best? Teach that the earliest are the most 
welcome. Let the class think why. When do they come? 
Are they many? Do we have to hunt for them? Do we 
know that more are coming? Are we glad to find the 
first of the beautiful things we are going to see all sum- 
mer? Are the early flowers large? How many have 
picked trailing arbutus? Hands raised. How does it 
look? Encourage any answer. Let some one repeat 
what is answered. Obtain that arbutus flowers are found 
under rough leaves. Why are the leaves tough and 
rough? Find a reason. Let them describe an early 
violet and an anemone. Class decide that early flowers 
are small. Teacher write upon the board this statement 
as dictated, and give reasons why they are so delicate ; as, 
The ground is cold. The winds are blighting. So much 
strength has to go to the strong blanket-bud, that the 
flower is only delicate and sweet. 

4. Teacher.—How many kissed their mammas before 
starting for school? What did that show? What shows 
that we love flowers very much? If there is no real 
answer, aid by conversation, and collect a little material. 
Show a picture of a lady with her hair dressed with flow- 
ers. Obtain that flowers are used for ornament, and write 
the statement on the blackboard (class dictating spelling 
and capitals) as a proof that we love flowers. 

5. (Teacher shows a wax flower.) Who can give an- 
other proof? Is this a real flower? Does it look like a 
real flower? Why was it made? Lead class to say that 
it was made to remind us of a real flower. 

6. (Teacher borrows a flowershaped pin.) Give an- 
other proof. What does this look like? How many have 
pins shaped like flowers? Each point in the direction of 
it. Why were your little pins made to look like flowers ? 
Who can find a flower on. her dress? Hands raised. 
Who can find the color of some flower on his neck-tie, or 
his handkerchief, or his wristband? Shut your eyes and 


think how the carpets at home look. What figures are 
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all over them? Shut your eyes again, and think of your 
wall-paper at home. How many have pictures of flowers 
on the wall-paper? Hands raised. Notice, this noon, the 
glossy figures upon the napkin you tuck under your chin, 
and see if they are flowers. How many have seen flowers 
painted on vases? How many have a vase at home, with 
flowers upon it? All those who can tell another way of 
our copying flowers may stand. Obtain that they are 
carved in furniture, put upon stoves, ete. 

7. Lead pupils to decide that we copy flowers upon 
everything about us, and write this upon the board (class 
dictating as before) as another proof of our love for 
flowers. 

8. Teacher. —What have we learned to-day about 


flowers ? 


HELPFUL HINTS.— WORRYING. 


BY E. M. HARRIMAN. 


In these days, when so much is required of those who 
serve in our public schools, I feel a deep sympathy for 
teachers who are just beginning. I long to give them one 
motto which lies at the foundation of success,—* Never 


worry!” 

Even those who may be called veterans know that 
there come days when all the ills of school-life seem 
slowly to accumulate, until, as the afternoon draws to a 
close, it seems as if our tensely strained nerves must snap. 
We leave our school-rooms with the feeling that all our 
power is gone, and we are a perfect failure. Of course 
the most natural way is to go home, and, sitting lonely in 
our chamber, morbidly attempt to think our way out of 
the trouble, and cudgel our already jaded brains for plans 
for the morrow. In nine cases out of ten these plans will 
be worthless. The only healthful, successful course, at 
the close of such day’s experience, is to seek the society 
of some congenial friend, who has not particular interest 
in our profession ; or, if such a friend is not at hand, to 
read a good story. 

Anyway, I would say to young teachers, Resolutely put 
all thoughts of school away for an hour or two. If you 
cannot wholly succeed in this, you can gain some rest by 
trying to do so. Then, when you are refreshed, you can 
approach the subject, and will find that it has lost much 
of the dark horror with which tired nerves had invested 
it; and you will be surprised to see how readily a remedy 
will present itself, and how lightly you can begin the 
morrow’s task. 

More teachers wear out from the continued tension 
with which worry holds the mind than by hard work. 
As the end of the year looks us in the face, a fine oppor- 
tunity presents itself to the worrying teacher. 

I once asked a friend who had been very successful if, 
when she came to sum up a year’s work, she ever tortured 
herself with thoughts of how much more she ought to have 
accomplished. Her reply had always been a sort of tonic 
for me. She said, “ No! when I begin to worry, I imme- 
diately put the strength which I should have used in that 
way into additional hard work, and I find it is less wear- 
ing, and pays better. Then I let it all be.” 

I remember becoming partly discouraged at Normal 
School, and going to my respected principal for conso- 
lation. He said, ‘‘ What should you think, if I told you 
that I sometimes look at the magnitude of the work before 
me, until just such feelings come creeping on?” I ex- 
pressed the utmost astonishment, but eagerly asked, 
“Well, what do you do then?” His answer has had 
about as healthful an effect on my whole life as a bracing 
northwest wind sometimes has on the physical system. It 
was this: “I say to myself, ‘ You fool, you, go to work 
and do the best you can, and let the rest go!’” 

But, in no field of our efforts is it possible to become 
disheartened so thoroughly as in that of the moral training 
of our children. No conscientious teacher can fix the 
standard of what her position demands any lower than 
this: “It is my business, as far as I have opportunity, 
to see that my boys and girls make the best men and 
women they are capable of becoming.” Or, using the 
illustration of that beautiful poem, Discipline, “I must 
try every means to bring the angel out of the marble.” 

How easy it becomes, with this aim in view, and having 
for our material the average children of to day, with heart 
and brain filled to repletion with all the interests which 


used to wait for riper years, to feel that we accomplish 
nothing. 

Another inspiration from the same loved principal has 
sustained me through seventeen years of effort in this line. 
Said he, addressing me at the beginning of my work, “ If 
now you should labor all your life for the moral good of 
your scholars, and at the close should only be able to 
point to one boy who had become a good man through 
your influence, when he would otherwise have been a curse 
to the world, would you feel that a single endeavor had 
been in vain?” 

I have always said to myself since, “Surely, honest 
trying must accomplish so much;” and when we look at 
it with all its far-reaching results, we say it would be a 
glorious crowning of our work. And in my experience, 
as the years have gone by and the children have become 
men and women, many of them dear friends, and have 
told me of their grief for wrong-doing, and how much 
more they felt than they would own at the time; and as 
I have seen them filled with an earnest desire to be true 
men and women for life’s duties, I have been more and 
more deeply impressed with the precious truth of that 
beautiful and encouraging passage, “ He that goeth forth 
and weepeth, bearing precious seed, shall doubtless come 
again with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with him.” 
The best argument which I know against worry is, that 
it defeats its object; for in all cases you are using the 
very strength you need for work, and thereby insuring 
just the result of failure which you fear. 


OBJECT LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY, FOR 
UNGRADED SCHOOLS. 


BY FANNY D. BERGEN, PEABODY, MASS. 


I taught for a term an ungraded country school, where 
everything in the way of apparatus was unknown save a 
box of blocks intended to illustrate eube root, which to 
the pupils bore no more practical meaning than a Chinese 
puzzle. Having had a year or two of experience in 
closely graded city schools where every facility was offered 
both teacher and pupil to illustrate the daily lessons, I 
naturally felt at first that satisfactory work without tools 
was an impossibility. But the experience of that winter 
taught me that helpful and convenient as are good appli- 
ances, after all the only essentials to secure successful 
teaching are a comfortable room and an enthusiastic 
teacher. 

Among the many make-shifts that I was forced to 
invent was something to enliven my primary geography 
class. The children were expected to use a book ; in fact 
it would have been necessary to establish an evening 
school for parents and committee to teach them that quite 
young children might best gain definite ideas concerning 
our earth from purely oral and objective lessons. 

Well, when we came to talk of the shape of the earth 
I had some of the little boys bring to school a quantity of 
clay which was dug from a bank in the vicinity. After a 
brief word of explanation and a very few questions con- 
cerning the lesson in the book upon the solar system, 
which served to set the class to thinking, I asked what 
was meant by a model. 

When each pupil had a clear notion of this, I proposed 
to divide the moist earth among the various members of 
the class ; this they were to carry home, and there mould 
miniature models of the world on which we live. I gave 
directions for drying these clay globes in a gentle oven. 

Next day these were brought into recitation. They 
were approximately spherical, nothing of the earth’s shape 
having been learned the day previous save that it was 
“round like a ball.” A very flexible, iron hoop, per 
forated with holes at opposite points, and with a slender 
pointed stick of hard wood passed through the holes, fit- 
ting loosely in the upper one and made tight in the lower, 
was whirled rapidly on the teacher's desk, using the point 
of the stick as a support, on which the whole was spun 
like a top by means of a string wound about the upper 
part of the stick, the latter being loosely held at this end 
by one hand. 

Questions were asked until the pupils discovered for 
themselves the flattening at top and base, that was caused 
by the rapid motion. 

After being told that, strange as it may seem, our 


‘solid earth was once probably a great spherical mass of gas 


and afterward of liquid, which was whirling around and 
all the time moving on and on in a circular path round 
the sun, the children quickly concluded that the effect of 
this motion upon the globe of plastic matter would have 
been to flatter it at top and bottom. So new models 
were to be made slightly flattened at two points, which 
the pupils were taught people called “the poles,”— 
the top one the north and the opposite the south pole. 

Next day freshly-baked globes were brought into class, 
having the poles indicated by the letters N and S, which 
they had printed with thick ink, or in some instances 
with water-colors. 

Succeeding lessons taught a knowledge of the equator 
(which at first we called a path that was in every place 
just the same distance from the poles). I had learned 
in previous teaching how mysterious and unreal an idea 
children often obtained of “ meridians” and “ parallels,” 
and determined to see if the little rustics under my care 
might not easily come to know the real meaning and use 
of these circles. So we drew lines midway between the 
equator and poles ; later, cireles transverse to these, simply 
to divide our globe into parts. 

When we came to learn about the great divisions of 
land and water upon the earth, approximate shapes of 
the continents and oceans were outlined upon the clay 
models. Here and there a city or lake was noted. 
Thus the pupilslearned how maps were made; only care, 
of course, was taken to have them understand how their 
globes and outline maps were very inaccurate, and that 
the learned men who made the maps in their books had 
taken the greatest care to be exact in all their measure- 
ments, and to do this more circles had been needed from 
which to measure, hence the numerous lines upon their 
maps. 

Very young children need not be taught much about 
measuring the earth’s surface; but I found that by this 
method with the home-made globes they could obtain a 
clear notion of the use of these lines from which to meas- 
ure large portions of either land or sea. 

It is needless to attempt to recapitulate the entire 
course of practical lessons of the term; each teacher can 
best make out a course for herself, adapted to the age of 
her pupils and to the amount of work required from a 
text-book ; but one thing I do wish to recall, and that is, 
how quickly may be settled the numerous questions and 
doubts which arise in the mind of a child when first he is 
told that our earth is a great ball floating in space, by 
simply bringing into class some ants, or other small in- 
sects, and placing them upon a globe suspended by a 
thread. The pupils see the little creatures walk about, 
and see that they do not “ fall off,” as it would seem 
would be the case with people if the earth be spherical. 
Care must be taken here, however, not to let the suspend- 
ing thread lead the children to infer that the earth is up- 
held by some material support. It will scarcely be possi- 
ble to give young pupils any clear comprehension of grav- 
itation ; but an illustration of the power of magnetism * 
will teach them that there are forces at work throughout 
nature, which may act without the bodies influenced being 
in contact. 


*A cheap toy-magnet and a few nails are all that is necessary for 
such a demonstration, 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOC, 


A GLANCE AT ITS EARLY DAYS, 


BY WILLIAM E. SHELDON, A.M, 


The National Educational Association was organized at Philadel- 
phia, in 1857, under the title of ‘‘ The National Teachers’ Associa- 
tion,’’ which name it bore until 1879, when the change was made 
to its present title. 

The great success and usefulness of the ‘‘ American Institute of 
Instruction,’ organized in Massachusetts in 1830, of the 
“* Western College of Teachers,” formed in Ohio in 1831, together 
with the recognized benefits that had attended the establishment 
and operations of the several State teachers’ associations, led sev- 
eral prominent friends of education, in different parts of the coun- 
try, to think that what had proved so valuable in the sections and in 
the States might be secured for the whole country by the organiz- 
ation of a National Association. 

To two gentlemen belong largely the credit of inaugurating this 
movement,—T. W. Valentine, of Brooklyn, N. Y., an ardent and 
devoted worker for the interests of the Association until his death ; 
and Daniel B. Hagar, of Salem, Mass., who survives to enjoy the 


fruits and high honors of his faithful work during the almost thirty 
years of the Association’s history. He is now president of the 
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National Council of Education, composed of sixty of the member- 
ship of the Assosiation. 

hrough the action and persistent efforts of these gentlemen a 
‘« eall,”’ broad and catholic, was issued, signed by the presidents of 
nine State teachers’ associations,—New York, Massachusetts, Mis- 
souri, New Hampshire, Indiana, Pennsylvania, Vermont, Iowa, 
and Wisconsin. ‘The spirit and scope of this ‘‘ call’’ are indicated 
by a single extract. It was from the pen of Dr. Hagar, and was 
heartily indorsed by all the other signers : 

‘“‘ We cordially extend this invitation to all practical teachers in 
the North, the South, the East, and the West, who are willing to 
unite in a general effort to promote the educational welfare of our 
country, by concentrating the wisdom and power of numerous 
minds, andj by distributing among all, the accumulated experience 
of all who are ready to devote their energies and contribute their 
means to advance the dignity, the respectability and usefulness of 
of their calling; and who, in fine, believe the time has come when 
the teachers of the nation should gather into one great educational 
brotherhood.”’ 

The “‘ call’’ was dated May 15, 1857, and the first meeting was 
heldin Philadelphia, August 26, 1857. Nine States, only, were 
represented, — Massachusetts alone of the New England States was 
represented by only two persons, Dr. Hagar and the writer. While 
the members of this preliminary council were few, we can 
assure our readers that they were a band of brave, earnest 
friends of national education. Of that small group of men 
we recall only two beside the writer of this sketch, who have 
kept up an active and continuous interest in the work of the Asso- 
ciation, and have attended the meetings regularly since its forma- 
ar ie Dr. D. B. Hagar, and Zalmon Richards of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

At this first meeting the Association was properly organized, a 
constitution adopted, and thirty-eight members were enrolled. 
There was only one regular address given on this occasion, which 
was written by Prof. William Russell of Massachusetts, the editor 
of the first periodical published in the English language devoted 
exclusively to the advancement of education. He was for nearly 
forty years an active teacher and laborer in the educational field. 
He was the editor of the ‘‘ First Series’’ of the American Journal 
ef Education in Boston, Mass., from 1826 to 1829. 

The topic was as fitting as was the man to inaugurate a great 
movement in o ized educational work. It was on ‘* The Im- 
portance of the Organization of a National Association of Profes- 
sional teachers. It was read by T. W. Valentine, of New York, 
and its able presentation of the claims of the teacher to professional 
recognition will never be forgotten by those who heard it. 

One feature of the constitution sounds a little strange to-day: 
ladies were not admitted as active, voting members, but welcomed 
as honorary merabers, and had “ the right of presenting in the form 
of written essays, to be read by the secretary or any other member 
whom they might select, their views upon subjects assigned for 
discussion. The world has changed since 1857, and women are 
now granted larger opportunities, and as a result are fully quali- 
fied to improve them as presidents and professors of colleges, prin- 
cipals of normal, training, and high schools. ‘They are also wel- 
comed to the full privileges of the Association. 

The first meeting of the Association was held in Cincinnati, O., 
in August, 1858. Zalmon Richards, of Washington, D. C., was 
the first president, and in his inaugural address summarized the 
aims of the Association to be, (1) The Union of all teachers (north, 
south, east, and west) in friendly, associated action. (2) The cre- 
ation of a teaching profession by professional, methods. (3) The 
examination of teachers by competent examining boards. (4) The 
establishment of departments of pedagogics in connection with all 
schools for training teachers. 

A. J. Rickoff, then superintendent of schools of Cincinnati, O., 
made a ‘‘ whole-souled ’’ address of welcome, in which he said the or- 

ization of the association was ‘‘ the enunciation of the educational 
idea of the age.’’ How grandly have his words been proved! ‘At 
that meeting only seventy-three annual members were enrolled, 
now there are more than twice that number of life members, of 
whom twenty-eight are from the State of Ohio, and the annual 
membership at the meeting in Madison. Wis., was over three 
thousand, and Mr. Rickoff still lives to enjoy and work for the 

iation. 

The first anniversary was honored with the presence of Hon. 
Horace Mann, then president of Antioch College. He partici- 
pated freely in the edie, and gave his famous lecture on 

‘The Teachers’ Motives.’’ It lives to-day in the annals of edu- 
cational literature of one of the grandly elevating and impressive 
addresses of this century. 

At this meeting Hon. J. D. Philbrick of Boston, and Daniel 
Read, LL.D., of Wisconsin University, joined the Association and 
—— heartily and earnestly to promote its interests while they 

v 

The second annual meeting was held in the hall of the Smith- 
sonian Institute, Washington, D. C., August, 1859, A. J. Rickoff 
being president. This was a notable meeting,—the first strictly 
professional educational gathering ever convened at the Capital. It 
was recognized by the President of the United States, James 
Buchanan, who gave a reception at the White House to the mem- 
bers, and afterward attended the meeting of the Association in 
company with members of his ‘‘ now famous’’ Cabinet. President 
Buchanan made the following remarks: ‘‘'To the teacher be ac- 
corded all honor. The only safeguard for the country is education 
founded upon the principles of pure Christianity and true religion. 
Without religion there can be no prosperity, no liberty, no advance- 
ment in real knowledge.”’ 

The few who remain and remember these sessions of the Associ- 
ation will recall the rather ‘‘ animated’ discussion that occurred 
between gentlemen from both sides of ‘‘ Mason and Dixon’s Line”’ 
on questions of national policy. Wise counsels and firm decisions 

y secured serenity. 

The leading lecture of this meeting was given by the now veteran 
educator, Elbridge Smith, principal of the Dorchester (Mass.) high 
school, on ‘‘ The Place Christianity Should Occupy in American 

ucation.”’ 

The death of Horace Mann was announced at this meeting, and 
produced feelings of profound regret ; and resolutions were adopted, 
recognizing his untiring labors, brilliant talents, great learning, 
and high moral qualities. 

The third meeting was held at Buffalo, N. Y., in August, 1860, 
and was ably conducted by J. W. Buckley, of New York, the 

president. There were no meetings, owing to the disturbance 
occasioned by the war in 1861 or 1862. 
_ We reserve the sketch of the subsequent history of the Associa- 
tion for another article. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

The meeting at Topeka, Kan., takes place July 7-19, 1886. 
The Boston & Albany R. R. will sell tickets from points on its 
lines to Topeka and return, via all lines, at very low rates. Tick- 
e's good going, July 5 to 13, and good to return until Sept. 10, 
1886. For more detailed information, address A. S. Hanson, Gen’! 
Pass. Agent, Boston. 


“UNEXPLORED REMAINDERS” IN 
GRAMMAR. 


Moop-ForM3.—Teach the pupil that the verb has one form to 
express REAL ACTS, and another to express mere CONCEPTIONS 
of an act. Thus,—He strikes, he struck; he has struck, he did 
strike, he is striking. Here we have, in every instance, an action 
spoken of as an actual fact. 

Again,—He may strike; he can strike, he should strike, he must 
strike, he might have struck. Here we have, in every case, an action 
spoken of as conceived,—a mere thought in the mind. 

We have, then, two classes of verb-forms,—one to express 
ACTUAL FACTS, and another to express a mere THOUGHT or 
CONCEPTION. Let us call this first class FACT-forms of the verb, 
and the second THOUGHT-forms of the verb. 

_ Again, an action,—the same action,—may be momentary, or con- 
tinued for a s ; it may be single and isolated, or repeated ; it 
may be new and without precedent, or old and customary and habitual ; 
it may have combined with any one of these subordinate facts, and 
still be one and the same action. Thus,—He strikes; is striking, 


ANSWERS TO ECLIPSES OF MAY 2. 


PHONETIC CHARADE.—Pil-grim-age. 
BisLicAL Douste Acrostic. —1. Seer. 2. Abilene. 3. 
m. 4. Disciple. 5. Iscariot. 6. Sarah. Initials, Sardis; 
Terminals, Remet 
Worp SQuaRE.— 


Zenon 


ENIGMA.— 
** T must be measured by my soul,— 
The mind’s the standard of the man,”’ 


FACTS. 


WORDS. 
Old Scratch,—Scandinavian Skratti,—demons. 
Old Harry is corrupted from ‘‘ Old Hairy”’ ; i. e., the devil. 


Over the Left was used 200 yearsago. It appears in the writings 
of Julian the Apostate, in 1682 ; also in other 


£ Ogden School North Division High School _—_writings dated 1705. 

ears, 

~ 27.08 Per Ce, given to the commission by which the Judges of 
Assize are empowered to and determine 
treason, felonies, etc. Now applied to a court 
25 ea ots in New York City with these special powers, 
- O. K., all right. Their use is said to have 
fer originated with Andrew Jackson, who at one 
22 VA time is reported to have endorsed an order O, K., 
2 and, when asked what it meant, stormed out, 
= 3 ** All correct ; don’t you know anything ?’ 
This is not historically authenticated. It is true 
Ke * that the original and famous Jacob Astor, the 


New York millionaire, was in the habit of en- 


47. 


dorsing any man who was above question in 


a7 
16.47 Ber Ct. “A 


commercial judgment as O. K. This is the ear- 


liest authenticated use of the terms. 


MYOPIA AMONG SCHOOL CHILDREN, 


12.89 Per Ct. 


The accompanying dia , the results of a 


late examination, shows the increase of myopia 


among Chicago school children, from the lowest 


10.98 Per Ct, 


grades of the Ogden School to the highest grades 


of the North Division High School. The Chi- 


eago Board of Education recently authorized 


Dr. W. F. Smith, an experienced oculist, to 


make such examination in a few of the schools. 
The results, as indicated, seem to sustain the 


experience of the schools of Germany in regard 


to the progressive impairment of the visual pow- 


keeps striking, is-wont-to-strike ; is-accustomed-to-strike, used-to- 
strike. Here the several verb-forms all express an action as a fact ; 
they all express one and the same action as a fact; but one ex- 
presses it simp/y, without any addition ; another expresses it as pro- 
gressing ; another, as repeated ; another, as habitual. 

Now the point is this: First, these six different verb-forms all 
express alike one action, and consequently all alike are to be con- 
sidered as one indivisible verb or verb-term. Thus,—/s-wont-to- 
strike is altogether one verb-term ; just as in respect-to is one pro 
osition-term ; as-well-as, one connection-term ; by-and-by, one 
verb-term ; and Jack-a-lantern, one noun-term. 

In the second place, these forms all express this one and the same 
action as a FACT. 

We shall then have as fact-forms of the verb, all of which may be 
with equal propriety be called indicative mood forms (if one chose 
now to adopt the old conventional names), the following: strikes ; 
is-striking ; does-strike ; keeps-striking, is-wont-to-strike, is-accus- 
tomed-to-strike, and used-to-strike, 

The pupil will have no difficulty in distinguishing these forms at 
once, and everywhere as denoting fucts, and therefore as consti- 
tuting fact-forms of the verb. 


Another week, about the thought-forms of the verb. eee 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


Original pains answers, and all other coryengondonse relating to this 
department, should be indorsed “ For Literary Eclipses,” and addressed to 
W. H. EaSTMAN, East Sumner, Me, 


SEMI-PHONETIC CHARADE, 


My first is trodden on every day ; 
My second and third form a masculine name ; 
My first and second take part in the fray 
ere contending hosts win glory or shame ; 
My whole includes, in a general way, 
y first and second, as some of the same. 


BIBLICAL ENIGMA’: 39 LETTERS. 

My 15, 18, 19, 20, was the father of Enos. 

My 32, 5, 11, 39, 30, was a leader of David's choir. 

My 12, 23, 24, 4, 2, 31, 1, was the son of Alpheus. 

My 34, 38, 28, 6, 12, 9, was the wife of Zebedee. 

My 25, 26, 37, 8, 13, was David’s royal secretary. 

My 13, 7, 14, 16, 14, was the place where John baptized. 

My 17, 27, 10, was the occupation of Elhanan. 

My 21, 37, 36, 3, 22, was the father of Abraham. 

My 38, 29, 33, 35, 14, was a prince of the tribe of Simeon 
during the reign of Hezekiah. 

My whole is found in Galatians. 


MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS. 


1. Henry IV. of Spain chose the pomegranate as his royal arms. 
What was the signification of this choice ? 

2. What was the royal emblem of Louis VII. of France ? 

8. What are the national flowers of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland ? 

4, What Psalm was called in the ancient church ‘the dinner 
Psalm” ? 

5. What year was called “the year of confusion” ? and why so 
called ? 

6. ba was formerly the title of the eldest son of the king of 
France 

7. From what word and custom was the word code derived ? 

8. From whom does the dahlia take its name? How long ago 
was it discovered ? 

9. What name do the Asiatics give the Valley of Cashmere ? 


NILLOR. 


10. Why is the “‘ Indian Summer”? so called ? 


JOSEPHINE E. CRAGIN. 


ers of students. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


In Germany 41.4 per cent, of the population is urban, 

In Prussia 42 per cent. of the population is urban, 

In Bavaria 27.7 per cent. of the population is urban. 

In Saxony 56.6 per cent. of the population is urban. 

In the United States 26 per cent. of the population is urban. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES USED IN THE BIBLE. 


Shekel (gold), worth about $10.80 U. S. money. 

Shekel (silver), worth about .60 U. S. money. 

Talent (gold), worth about $32,400.00 U. S. money. 

Talent (silver), worth about $1,800.00 U. S. money. 

The shekel, during the period covered by this volume, is a 
weight, not a coin. In weighing gold and silver 50 shekels, = 1 
maneh ; 60 maneh = 1 talent. In weighing other articles 60 shek- 
els = 1 maneh. The weight of the ordinary Hebrew shekel was 
about 247 grains; that of the shekel ‘‘ royel weight’’ perhaps 
about 260 grains; while the coined silver shekel of later times 
weighed only about 224.5 grains, 

Linear Measure. 

Cubit = 19 inches. 

Hand-breadth = } of a cubit. 

1 cubit = 2 spans; 1 span = 3 handbreadth = 4 fingers. 

Later the cubit was reckoned at 7 handbreadths. 

Measure of Capacity. 


Kab (dry) = 1. + quarts. 
Measure (dry) = 6% quarts. 
Bath (liquid) = 20 quarts. 


Kor (dry or liquid) = 200 
These measures must not be accepted as certain. The omer has 
been variously estimated at from 2 to 4 quarts (2.012 liter to 3.039 
liter). {It may have differed at different periods. 1 epah (ary) 
or bath (liquid) = 10 omer or 6 hin (liquid) ; 1 kor or homer (dry 
= 10 bath or ephah. 1 ephah==3 seah or measures; 1 seah = 6 kab, 
—Bartlett and Peters’ Scriptures (Hebrew and Christian). 


A STATUE TO PEABODY. 


The movement to place astatue of George Peabody in the Cap- 
itol of Washington, inaugurated by the southern States that have 
received aid in education from his munificent benefaction, is one 
that deserves the highest commendation. Perhaps there is no rec- 
ord in history of so much having been accomplished by such a mod- 
erate outlay as by the distribution of the income of this fund for 
twenty years past. The small gifts, placed at vital educational 
points, always on condition of similar home efforts, have greatly 
stimulated the establishment of the graded schools, which have 
themselves so largely influenced the establishment of the American 
system of free public instruction at the South. The lesson of this 
organization is worth careful study everywhere. Our educational 
gifts have too often been used in the same reckless way as our 
national business has been transacted, and with similar results. 
The statue of George Peabody, in the Capitol, will at once be a re- 
minder to statesmen that education is the foundation of true pol- 
ities ; to the millionaire, that no use of money is so profitable as 
that which enlarges the power and intelligence of the people; and 
to the economist, that it is not the amount of public expenditure, 
but the patting every dollar in the right place and seeing that it 
does its work, which tells on national prosperity. 


— THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, published in Boston and 
Chicago, is one of the most valuable exchanges on our list. Every 
teacher shonld take such a paper. It is conducted with eminent 
ability, and is worthy of the increased patronage it is receiving.— 
Buffalo Christian Advocate. 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, JUNE 17, 1886. 


Way is it that a man who pleads for simple language, 
“ plain Anglo-Saxon,” always uses the longest words, the 
most Latinized ? 


~ 
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Ir is amusing to watch the Nation’s anxiety lest some 
national aid should be given to the South in its struggle 
to lessen the illiteracy of blacks and poor whites. This 
brilliant paper always takes occasion to emphasize the 
inappropriateness of its name. 


Tr is not too late to arrange to go to Topeka. It is to 
se a grand meeting largely attended by earnest men and 
women from all parts of the country. It is a great edu- 
eational inspiration to meet with such teachers as will 
gather at this beautiful city in the grandest State of the 
Southwest. Our last word is, Go to Topeka! 


L. M. Cuase, Boston Highlands, whose conductorship of 
the California party of two years ago from Madison gave 
such general satisfaction, has charge of all the National 
Association transportation interests in Massachusetts, and 
will conduct a California party from Topeka via Denver, 
Salt Lake City, ete., over the Union and Central Pacific 
roads. Mr. Chase is an expert in these matters. 


Aurrep Bunker, Boston Highlands, has charge of a 
California party from Topeka over the Atchison, Topeka, 
and Santa Fé, and Atlantic and Pacific roads, returning 
by the Central Pacific and the Denver and Rio Grande. 
He also has facilities for serving those who go to Topeka 
merely, providing they go by the Boston and Albany road. 
Mr. Bunker is one of the live men, with hosts of 
acquaintances. 


Bar Harsor promises to be the largest educational 
gathering that New England has yetseen. It has all the 
scenic attractions, slightness of expense, easy of access, 
hotel delights, and stimulus of program needed to attract 
and enthuse those whom it attracts. Topeka may not be 
within the reach of all New Englanders, but there is 
scarcely one who cannot afford Bar Harbor. There is no 
one who can afford to miss this meeting of the American 
Institute of Instruction. 


Hyarenic Law.—Congress has passed a bill providing 
for special instruction as to the nature of alcoholic drinks 
and narcotics, and their effects upon the human system, 
in connection with physiology and hygiene, with the same 
thoroughness and by the use of text-books, as in other 
branches. No certificate will be issued to any person to 
teach in the public schools of the District of Columbia or 
the territories, in Indian or colored schools in the terri- 


1888, who has not passed a satisfactory examination on 
this subject. 


Tue Tenure of Office Bill went through the Massachu- 
setts House of Representatives, on its third reading, with 
an unprecedented furor and enthusiasm under the lead of 
Mr. C. J. Rice, chairman of the Committee on Education. 
S. C. Darling, Esq., of Somerville, B. A. Hillman of Chil- 
mark, W. C. Fickett of East Bridgewater, H. M. Fed- 
heren of Quincy, Gen. Hazard Stevens, Henry Parkman, 
M. J. McEttrick of Boston. Solon W. Stevens of Lowell, 
E. Hersey of Hingham, George Cowdry of Stoneham, D. 
P. Bailey of Everett, and B. F. Mills of Williamstown, 
making brilliant speeches in its behalf. 


In reply to several inquiries as to the possibilities of 
reaching Topeka by way of St. Louis, we would say that 
there are as good routes by way of St. Louis as Chicago, 
leaving Boston either by the Boston & Albany or Fitch- 
burg; the former has connections at Cleveland with the 
Bee Line, which makes an excellent line through Indian- 
apolis, St. Louis, Kansas City, to Topeka. The Fitch- 
burg, running by way of Niagara Falls and Detroit, con- 


Sso|neets with the Wabash line by way of St. Louis and 
%? | Kansas City, running through Pullman cars from Boston 


as far as St. Louis, with free reclining cars from Detroit 
to Kansas City, on the train leaving Boston at 7.00 
o'clock p. m. 


J. Gro. Hopes, LL.D., the Deputy Minister of Ed- 
ucation in the Province of Ontario, has published a pam- 
phlet of 136 pages on “ Hints and Suggestions of School 
Architecture and Hygiene,”* with plans and illustrations 
of inestimable value to all who propose building school- 
houses of any size or cost. It treats of the selection of 
school sites, school grounds, and out-buildings; water- 
supplies, construction of latrines, and laboratories ; play- 
grounds ; trees, shrubs, flowers; fences, vestibules, ward- 
robes, heating, ventilating, fire-escapes, windows, seats, 
desks, decorations, and innumerable other things, with 
seventy-five plans and illustrations. We have never seen 
anything that covered the ground so completely, con- 
cisely, and simply. 


ATTENTION NEEDED.—Our educational leaders should 
early attend to the adaptation of the courses of study to 
the necessities of pupils who do not remain in school after 
the first few years. The statistics of Somerville, Mass., 
are perhaps fairly representative. There are thirteen 
years in the regular course: One-fifth of the pupils in 
the thirteen classes are in the lowest class of the primary 
school, while nearly one-half of all the pupils in the city 
are in three classes of the primary school. Five-sixths 
of all the pupils are in classes where the average age is 
twelve or under. Only one-sixth of all the pupils are in 
the highest five of the thirteen classes. Attention should 
be given to such facts. If the children of the city can- 
not be brought to the curriculum, then the curriculum 
must be brought to such a level as to supply the essentials 
for those who leave school early. The good of the pupils 
as a whole must be provided for by our courses of study. 


Tue Crank.—There is little danger that the ordinary 
teacher will be a crank; but there is such danger when- 
ever one rises above the level of his associates. The very 
fact that he attracts more attention than others,—that he 
attains notoriety,—creates the suspicion that he is liable to 
be cranky. This word “crank” has a significance not 
specified in Webster and Worcester. The Progressive 
styles it a strange action caused by a twist of judgment, 
or a person full of absurd notions or ideas more or less 
bordering on insanity. The origin of the word seems not 
to be known; but its common significance is that by which 
one can make a machine grind. It implies absolute ab- 
sence of power. It is a beggar, inviting somebody to take 
hold and give it a turn ; praying somebody to lend a hand 
to make the machine go. There is higher significance in 
the old mill-wheel, even, that knows how to use the water 
when it comes. The teacher is the stream, the steam, the 
electricity, the power, when he furnishes the directive 
force of brain, nerve, and skill ; when he studies to make 
the most of the child, for the good of the child, the home, 


tories, or in the military or naval academies, after Jan. 1, 


the community, and the nation. When, however, he 


abuses privileges, and uses the school to grind out his own 
praises,—because of some special virtue of which he flat- 
ters himself possessed,—then he becomes a “crank,” 
cursing the child, the school, the country, and must move 
on to some other town, like the peripatetic hand-organ 


grinder, 


To ToreKka.—The Topeka tide is at its height, and the 
railroad agents are on the gui vive to take you over their 
lines. We know every line that runs to Topeka, having 
been over all, with the exception of a section of one line, 
and can heartily vouch for the management, relia- 
bility, and attractability of every road that bids for the 
patronage of New Englanders. We know of no other 
distinction than that of taste and scenic preferences. The 
Vermont Central takes you via Montreal, and will throw 
in a side trip to Niagara Falls gratis, and will give you 
the matchless experience of a ride down the Rapids for a 
trifle. The Fitchburg will furnish the exquisite Deer- 
field and Mohawk valleys, and the grand old Hoosac 
range and the Tunnel, with Niagara Falls, sending you 
either via St. Louis or Chicago. The Boston & Albany 
will take you through the Berkshire Hills, via Springfield 
and Albany, the Mohawk Valley, with a fine stay at Niag- 
ara, and send you via Chicago or St. Louis, as you may 
elect. We care not which way you go,—only go. We 
want to go all ways, and chiefly regret that we cannot ; 
but, go we shall, taking as many friends as possible. Let 
us all rally for the national meeting at Topeka. 


Tue Hon. Henry Clay Armstrong, recently State su- 
perintendent of Instruction for Alabama, has not forgot- 
ten his interest in educational affairs, in his new position 
as a representative of the country in an important consul- 
ship in the Empire of Brazil. He is looking into educa- 
tional affairs in that country, and will probably be able to 
give valuable advice in regard to the management of the 
mission schools now long established there by some of the 
southern churches. He has recently visited the remains 
of the colony that left the South at the close of the war, 
expatriating themselves in the only American civilized 
nation that now tolerates slavery. He tells his friends in 
Alabama that he found some five hundred of these Amer- 
ican people, in a remote province of the empire, living in 
great discontent and poverty,—the majority unable to get 
back to the United States. Their educational condition 
is low, their children growing up in ignorance, and only 
a few of the elders still retaining any connection through 
an occasional newspaper reading, with their own home. 
The only consolation seems to be that a few were able to 
still hold slaves, as in the good old-time Republic. The 
apparition of the gallant Colonel, himself an ex-Confed- 
erate officer, must have been a little startling in that far- 
off wilderness. He advises the whole crowd to get rid of 
their slaves, educate their children, pack their trunks, 
and come back to the New South, informing them that 
he would be ready to shoulder arms the second time to 
prevent the reéstablishment of the peculiar institution on 
its old grounds at home. The Colonel is right. The 
southern country, with its new outlook, is one of the best 
places on earth to stay at home in, and within a genera- 
tion will become one of the best places to go to for any 
young man of intelligence, character, and energy, from 
any country in the world. 


Tue SUPERINTENDENT AND ScHoot 
The relation of the superintendent to the school com- 
mittee is unique. He is the leader without the privileges 
of leadership. He is the head, dependent upon other 
men’s shoulders for support. The school committee is 
the most autocratic body on earth, while the superin- 
tendent has the least of power and authority. He has no 
vote; no voice, except by courtesy ; no tenure ; no appeal 
from the judgment and vote of the committee ; no privi- 
lege,—we ‘had almost said no opportunities. And yet he 
focuses all the responsibilities of teachers and committees. 
He must be an educational philosopher, while no member 
of the committee need know anything thereof. He must 
be a pedagogical expert, must be more familiar with the 
details of school management than all the members of the 
committee combined, and at the same time he must not 
assume to know more of the theory and practice than the 


most ignorant member of the board; must not appear to 
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realize that he can teach any one of them in any point. 
Though conscious of superiority, he must not chafe under 
their assumed superiority. We may as well take things as 
they are rather than vex ourselves in trying to make 
them as we would like them. The public has its own 
way of “measuring up” men, and its estimate seems to 
be that the superintendent furnishes the brains, while the 
school committee supplies the common sense; and when a 
clash comes, the chances are that the miscellaneous public 
will assume that the committee has the right of it. It 
ought not so to be, perhaps, but so it is; and it is of very 
little use in this age of the world for the brightest man 
in America to attempt to superintend schools unless he 
has the high art of managing the committee without their 
knowing it. His honor is in honoring them ; his glory is 
to come from glorifying the school system, of which they 
are supposed to be body and soul. Thus, in a few years, 
when the membership of the board changes, he comes to 
absorb the honor he has conferred upon them, to be 
crowned with laurel with which he adorned them, and 
they recognize his virtual leadership, until without tech- 
nical authority he has the entire management in his own 
hands; and his tenure is practically permanent, and the 
school committee come and go, but “ he goes on forever.” 
Many of the short-term superintendencies would be length- 
ened were there a clearer appreciation of the philosophy 
underlying these relations. 


THE BOSTON MASTER. 


The Boston school-master is a unique pedagogical spec- 
imen. Boston*was the first American city to give perma- 
nency and high moral dignity to the wielder of birch and 
ferrule; and no other city has greater success, to say the 
least, in combining the personal characteristics of the in- 
structor with the enthusiastic loyalty of the community. 
These men have always held enviable social positions ; 
and it can be said, without any mental reservation what- 
ever, that Boston never had greater talent, higher scholar- 
ship, broader minds, better spirit, purer men upon the 
pedagogical throne than now; but circumstances have 
conspired to misrepresent them. Col. F. W. Parker, in 
two recent articles, has said some sharp things, in his 
bright way, by way of remembrance of the days in which 
his brilliant plans were thwartad by the caution of these 
gentlemen; and the ardent managers of a not always 
judicious monthly have indiscreetly claimed for them the 
fatherhood of editorial strictures of men and measures, 
thereby antagonizing Jocal interests in a way to jeopardize 
the permanency and effectiveness of their influence by 
calling in question the dignity and ability of the Boston 
masters. 

All this has gone quite far enough. We speak guard- 
edly, and from a long and personal acquaintance with the 
men and their work, their home and social life, knowing 
that our judgment will have very general approval when 
we say that almost without exception they are close stu- 
dents, readers of a wide range of literature, with highly 
creditable personal libraries, familiar with pedagogical 
science, cordial and generous in support of all measures 
that they think will advance the interests and dignity of 
the profession. They average as many good speakers 
and writers as any profession, having many gentlemen 
who can make a brilliant plea, preach an eloquent ser- 
mon, or deliver a ringing Memorial Day address. They 
are above the average of the professions in financial judg- 
ment, statesman-like appreciation of the movements of 
events among the nations. They are, almost without ex- 
ception, leaders in some sphere of life, proving themselves 
more and better than the mere pedagogue. There is not 
a religious denomination that does not count some of these 
men among its leaders. They preside at the great re- 
ligious gatherings of all denominations. Those not in 
clined to activity in such matters are prominent in vari- 
ous social orders, so that the Boston masters have fur- 
nished valued members of the choicest literary clubs of 
the city and state leaders in every great social organiza- 
tion, and not infrequently national leaders. 

The chief charge brought against them, and the only 
one worth mentioning, is that which Colonel Parker 
handled so skillfully,—conservatism. Conservative they 
are, but it is not the conservatism of ignorance, for there 
is not greater intellectual activity in pedagogical thought 
anywhere than here. They are not only extensively, but 
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intelligently, read in the history and philosophy of educa- 
tion in all the leading nations of the world. It is not the 
conservatism of prejudice, for they have persistently re- 
fused to follow any leadership among themselves ; so that 
while it is undoubtedly true that there were those who 
were prejudiced against Colonel Parker, for instance, he 
never had more judiciously-zealous friends than some of 
these masters and submasters have been. 

Indeed, while not always at liberty to apply their phi- 
losophy, there has been no theory of pedagogical work that 
has materialized in method that has not had wise adherents 
at an early day among these masters, and they have insti- 
tuted as many educational reforms among themselves as 
have been started by any profession. It is not the con- 
servatism of pride, for it has been a notable fact that, with 
all their positive virtues, they have never claimed, ac- 
cording to the fashion of the age, a patent on anything 
they have invented, or on any principle they have adapted 
from the German methods. They have not placed their 
stamp on any of their wares, and do not pose as infringed 
upon inventors when their work is criticised. They are 
conservative, but it is the conservatism of experience with 
the irreparable mischief wrought by the reckless introduc- 
tion into a large school, with a score of teachers of varied 
tastes and elasticity, of ill-digested theories that have a 
fascinating look when a brilliant man, on the fervor of 
his own electric mind, presents them to a body of teachers 
or applies them in the class-room. There may be individuals 
among the masters with whose methods, in school and out, 
one may not always be in sympathy; but they really rep- 
resent themselves only, and only make the virtues of the 
great body of men stand forth luminous with the science 
and art of pedagogy, the sense and sentiment of social 
grace, the wit and wisdom of culture, the purity and pru- 
dence of manhood. 


Compayre’s History or this re- 
markable volume first entered our office, in March, it has 
been an inspiration. It is a strange commentary upon 
our American scholastic life that the truly great pedagog- 
ical works are foreign born. No other nation has such a 
public school system, such public sentiment in which to 
develop pedagogical science as America; and France, 
least of all, perhaps, has the requisite inspiraticns, and 
yet she has produced Gabriel Compayré, who, while but 
43 years of age, has attained the dignity of Deputy, the 
honor of Doctor of Letters, the responsibilities of a pro- 
fessorship in the Normal School of Fontenay-aux-Roses. 
At the age of 19 he entered the Heole Normale Superieure, 
and devoted himself especially to philosophical studies, 
though from the practical side. At the age of 22 he de- 
livered a lecture upon Rousseau which made him a marked 
man. He has been one of the hardest worked men in 
France, developing his philosophy while doing the work 
of several ordinary men in teaching, writing, lecturing, 
and campaigning. 

Prof. W. H. Payne, of the University of Michigan, has 
done American schoolmen a positive service in his ad- 
mirable translation, arranging the matter in tempting 
shape, giving it a fresh, spicy, readable tone. No original 
production could have honored Prof. Payne more than the 
highly artistic way in which he has presented this admira- 
ble work. There is a sense in which it takes a greater 
mind to appreciate and translate loyally the philosophic 
thought of another than to do original work. Professor 
Payne bas done this with phenomenal literary and 
pedagogical skill. You see Compayré distinctly, vividly, 
but you see him as he is emphasized by Payne. It is the 
History of Pedagogy ; set, however, in the philosophies, 
biographies, social characteristics, religious tendencies, 
political affiliations, of the various periods of the world’s 
history. It is great as a revelation of the movement of 
pedagogical science. It is greater as a revelation of the 
movement of history with the schoolmaster’s hand upon 
the plastic minds of the formative periods of nations. 

The schoolmaster never looked so grand as when we 
closed this remarkable volume, having marched down the 
ages with Erasmus, Rabelais, Montaigne, Luther, Comen- 
ius, Fénelon, Descartes, Malebranche, Locke, Jacqueline, 
Pascal, Madame de Maintenon, Rollin, La Salle, Con- 
dillac, Diderot, Helvetius, Kant, La Chalotais, Rolland, 
Mirabeau, Talleyrand, Condorcet, Lapellatier, Saint- 
Fargeau, Lakanal, Daunon, Pestalozzi, Froebel, Pére 
Gerard, Herbert Spencer, Alexander Bain, Channing, and 
Horace Mann. If any words of ours can prompt our 
readers to make a study of this work we shall have done 


the profession a service. 


THIS AND THAT. 


— Battle of Waterloo, June 18, 1815, 

— Battle of Bunker Hill, Juue 17, 1775. ad 

— Battle of Springfield, N. J., June 23, 1780. 

— Italy declares war against Austria, June 20, 1866. 

— Prince Jerome Napoleon is to visitt America soon. 

— Michael Angelo painted only three easel pictures. 

— Battle of Big Black River, Mississippi, June 23, 1863, 

— Union troops occupied Cumberland Gap, June 18, 1862. 

— In 1836 Massachusetts voted for Daniel Webster for President. 
— Benj. Robert Hayden, English historical painter, died June 
22, 1846. 

— James Boswell, biographer of Dr. Johnson, died June 19, 
1795, aged 55. 

— In 1803 there were about 500 newspapers published in the 
United States. 

— Gen, W. T. Sherman will make his permanent residence in 
New York City. 

— General McClellan assumed command of the army in Western 
Virginia, June 20, 1861. 

— The Belgian Premier announces a loan of $8,600,000 to pro- 
vide work for the unemployed. 

— Sophie Doriot is to come out with A Beginner’s Book in French, 
with comic illustrations. What next ? 

— The late Gen. Henry K. Oliver was a kinsman of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes and Wendell Phillips. 

— About a million gross of steel pens are worn out every year in 
the United States. What becomes of them ? 

— Dr. Mombert’s Great Lives: A Course of History in Biog- 
raphies, promises to be a work of exceptional merit and popularity, 
— Forty-eight locomotives belonging to the Baltimore & Ohio 
railroad, valued at $400,000, were destroyed by the confederates, 
June 23, 1861. 

— Longfellow’s works are to be re-issued in an entirely new and 
complete edition. There will also be a limited,— 500 copies, —large- 
paper edition. 

— Gen. J, C, Fremont, the hero of our boyhood days, will soon 
issue Memoirs of My Life, a book that will be welcomed by hosts 
of men of middle life, 

— The Detroit Training School of Elocution and English Liter- 
ature will hold its summer session from July 7 to August 11, in the 
Abstract Building, Detroit. 

— Andrew Carnegie, who has recently given $500,000 to Pitts+ 
burg and $250,000 to Alleghany City for library purposes, is a 
millionaire steel manufacturer, 

— Having been told that she was in Boston, when’ viewing the 
school parade on the Common, our little four-year-old declared that 
it wasn’t Buy Boston”? anyway. 

— Roscoe Conklin and Clarence A. Seward received $40,000 in 
fees in investigating the Broadway Railroad scandal, while the 
hard-working stenographer received $2,800. 

— Kate Field is engineering the anti-Mormon legislation mat- 
ters at Washington with as much skill, grace, and persistency as 
any man ever put into any congressional work. 

— Prof. Hamlin Garland will give a course of fifteen lectures, of 
rare merit, on various literary subjects, at the Boston School of 
Oratory, this season. His lectures will be given in the afternoon, 


— Porter & Coates have added forty-nine desirable books to their 
** Alta Edition’ of Best Popular 12mo, comprising history, biog- 
raphy, and juvenile books, by popular authors, making in all 101 
volumes in the line, 

— ‘* The Province of the Public Sch is the title of a re- 
markably able paper that Hon. J. W. Dickinson, LL.D., secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts State Board of Education, is delivering 
at the normal schools of the State. 

— The General Assembly of the Southern Presbyterian Church 
voted, in the trial of Dr. Woodrow for teaching evolution in the 
theological seminary, 137 to 13 that ‘‘ man was created!by an imme- 
diate act of divine power, without animal parentage.”’ That settles 
the matter. 

— John Kelley, the noted Tammany leader, was born April 20, 
1822; died June 1, 1886. He was slightly educated, and made his 
fame in ward polities, in the Board of Aldermen, and in Congress, 
His greatest honor came from the rescue of Tammany from the 
Tweed ring in 1882. 

— The legacies of Jennie McGraw-Fiske to Cornell University, 
amounting to a million and a-half dollars, for library purposes, 
have been unsuccessfully contested in the courts. The case has 
been pending before Judge Lyon for three years, and the decision 
in favor of Cornell gives great satisfaction. 

— The Round Lake Summer School,—Dr. J. H. Worman, 
manager,—is one of the great attractions of the season, with up- 
ward of eighty teachers and lecturers upon a great variety of sub- 
jects. Neither Round Lake nor Dr. Worman need any indorse- 
ment, for the beauty of the one and the strength of the other are 
known to our readers, 

— Twenty years there were not 15,000 colored people in the 
South who could read; and now 1,000,000 colored children are in 
the public schools of the South. There are 16,000 colored teachers- 
and more than 80 newspapers owned and edited by colored men. 
Over 100 schools for higher education are now in successful opera, 
tion. In fact, in the history of education nothing can compare with 
the present work among the colored people. —Ezchange. 

— The novel feature of the Detroit Training School, summer 
session, will be a department under Miss M. L, Rayne in the Art 
of Journalism. The subjects treated will be ‘“‘Art and Ethics of 
Journalism,”’ “‘ Composition,’’ ‘‘ Proof-reading,’’ ‘* Stenography,”’ 
‘* Type-writitg,’’ and ‘* Type-setting.’’ This would be the fullest 
summer school in America if everybody who aspired to jourhalism, 
and all who needed to know the arts and ethics of journalism, 


should avail themselves of this opportunity. 
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TwEEp’s GRAMMAR FOR COMMON SCHOOLS. 
By Prof. B. F. Tweed, A.M., late Supervisor in 
the Boston Schools. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
Cloth; 12mo, pp. 113. Price, 30 cents. , 
We have in this little book the most that is 

good, with the least that is not, of any elementary 

text-book on grammar that we have seen in many 

a day. Prof. Tweed is as thoroughly equipped 

for this work as any man we know,—a natural 

linguist, a searcher for facts in words and phrases, 
with the instinct of the sensible side of the critic. 

With the richest of school-room experience, with 

a wide range of observation of the work of teach- 

ers from his supervising relations in several cities 

and towns, he brings to his task all the requisites, 
balancing each other with remarkable effect. We 
opened the book with high expectations ; we close 
it feeling that he has more than realized our idea. 

We did not anticipate quite such a genuine win- 

nowing of the needless, nor hope for so thorough 

a digest of the essentials. It is in no sense a com- 
ndium, but a usable school-room book. It will 

Frighten any heedless reviewer because of its little- 

ness ; it will surprise the careful reviewer because 

of its ‘‘ muchness.”’ 

It assumes that the pupils have been trained in 
the primary schools and the lower classes of the 
grammar schools to use language, oral and writ- 
ten, with considerable facility and with general 
correctness, the most common grammatical errors 
having been corrected by appeals to the ear rather 
than to the rules of grammar. Prof. Tweed 
takes the sentence, analyzes it into its elements, 
then treats of the relations of these elements, and 
the arrangement of the words and other elements, 
the inflections, auxiliaries, and connections. 

Every principle is developed by illustration be- 
fore it is technically named, discarding the vast 
array of techvical terms not founded on grammat- 
ical distinctions. He appreciates that, to a great 
extent, our language is logical rather than gram- 
matical, but believes that those general grammat- 
ical facts which remain are sufficient to explain 
the construction of language as used by our best 
writers and speakers. 

The Appendix, though short, is full of valuable 
facts about the idioms of our language. e 
form of analysis is simple and easily modified. 
There is no false syntax, no arraying of ‘* bad 
grammar’’ to be corrected. It isa book to be 
carefully examined by every educator. It will 
not satisfy all, but it ean but be admired because 
of its simplicity, ingenuity, and heroic use of the 
scalpel. 

The most notable things, as we have examined 
the book, are its treatment of Number in some of 
the minor features; of Case, in which it says: 
** The noun has but one change (the possessive) to 
indicate case. But some of the personal pronouns, 
and one of the relative pronouns, have three forms 
to show the relations of subject, object, ownership 
or possession”’; of relative pronouns, of which it 
says: *‘ A relative pronoun performs the office of 
a pronoun and a subordinate conjunction, and is 
used only in clauses of complex sentences”’ ; of 
the ‘‘ Person and Number”’ of verbs, in which 
the author does not believe, since the verb is va- 
ried in form only in the indicative present, when 
the subjeet is the third person singular, and the 
present perfect indicative, when the subject is the 
third person singular, and in the case of the irreg- 
ular verb be. 


SHELDON’s CoMPLETE ARITHMETIC. With 
Oral and Written Exercises. New York: Shel- 
don & Co. Cloth, leather back, red edges, 
12mo, pp 392; price, 67 cents. 


A new arithmetic, that styles itself complete,| 7, 


will attract the attention of educators, especially 
when we say that it seems to be a consensus of 
good things, relegating the doubtful subjects to the 
appendix. It assumes that good elementary work 
has been done. Its definitions are concise, clear, 
usable. It spares no pains to make the type ex- 
press clearly what the pupil needs to aid him, es- 
pecially in notation nd | numeration, a branch of 
the subject admirably handled. The four funda- 
mental rules are exceptionally well presented ; 
explanations clear, though we confess to a preju- 
dice against speaking of ‘‘ dividing the two left- 
hand figures’’ ; while the rules are stated briefly. 
It is a book to work with rather than theorize 
over. The man who seeks for results by good 
processes can find everything at hand; but if he 
seeks the finest distinctions of linguistic art, he 
will not find it. He has a book for the class-room 
rather than the literary club. The subject of 
fraction; is so sensibly treated,—its arrangement, 
explanations, concrete oral problems, concrete 
written problems. oral and written exercises,—that 
we venture the guess that the book was born in a 
school-room; or, better yet, in several school- 
rooms. Decimal fractions are treated of skillfully, 
pray only the essentials. Six pages o 
Jnited States money are followed by five valuable 
pages on bills, commercial abbreviations, ete. The 
whole subject of weights and measures, with de- 
nominate numbers, is presented from the stand- 
point of actual life, blending metric with the ordi- 
nary measurements. We are rather surprised that 
so much space,—fifty-five pages,—is given to this 
matter; but we see no place where we would draw 
the pencil, so carefully do the authors abide b 
their good sense. We are much gratified wi 
what they omit from percentage, and the way they 
apply what they retain. Commission, insurance, 
taxes, stocks, and brokerage are all well treated. 
Interest and all its legitimate dependencies are vig- 
orously presented from the business-man’s stand- 
point. Ratio, proportion, the roots, and mensura- 
tion are scientifically treated; while forty pages 
of appendix hold tenderly much effete material, 
such as the greatest common divisor and least com- 
mo. multiple of fractions, circulating decimals, 


duodecimals, alligation, progression, annuities, 
foreign exchange, arbitration of exchange, interest 
laws, and many miscellaneous tables. 


Baizac, Honore EvGentre GRANDET. 

Boston: Roberts Brothers. Price, $1.50. 

Of this great book the New York Tribune, says : 
** Eugénie Grandet has always, and justly, been 
regarded as one of Balzac’s masterpieces, It is 
high tragedy in humble life. Perhaps nowhere 
in the Comedie Humaine is the author’s profound 
knowledge of human nature so fully displayed. 
There is, in truth, noamiser in~fiction to be com- 
pared to Grandet, and none whose portrait has 
been so elaborately finished, with such myriad fine 
lines and touches, with such laborious detail, with 
such marvelous verisimilitude. Eugénie Grandet 
is reared under the roof of this man; she and her 
mother are his slaves. The fascination of Eugénie 
Grandet, as of all Balzac’s books, is the thorough 
naturalness of the whole. The reader is made to 
feel, not that he is perusing a fiction, but a biog- 
raphy ; that all this actually happened. The 
translation is careful, and, as a rule, accurate. 
The choice of English corresponds well and faith- 
fully to Balzac’s nervous, compact, electric style. 
The power of the original is clearly shown. In 
fact, the publishers could not have found a more 
capable, and in all respects trustworthy, interpreter 
of the great French master.”’ 


SHELDON’s SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 
Tuirp Book. Sheldon & Company, New 
York and Chicago. Cloth; 12mo, 200 pages. 
Price, 38 cents. 

The problem of supplementary reading is one 
of the most important, and one of the most dif- 
ficult to solve. It is not merely a question of 
more reading, but of more and better reading 
specially adapted to the age and intellectual activ- 
ity of the class. The authors of this volume seem 
to have made a science of the study of the needs 
of the pupils and of the widest range of available 
literature, adjusting with consummate art selections 
of rare merit in a way to develop the powers of 
observation, skill in noticing the more common 
phenomena in daily life, ability to express what is 
learned in accurate language. 

The quantity of good reading is as much of a 
surprise as the quality. Without sacrificing good 
taste and without jeopardizing the sight of the 
pupils, the publishers have given an amount of 
reading-matter that will surprise most teachers 
The scientific and naturalistic tone of the book 
is especially attractive, giving, as it does, an 
amount of information in such language as to be 
highly instructive as well as entertaining. We 
confess to a definite profit from the reading of 
chapters in the book. It is well, sometimes, when 
you have known anything in a scientific way, to 
read it in an every-day, sensible way. The names 
of a few chapters will suffice to indicate the char- 
acter of the selections. ‘‘ What the Sunbeams 
Are.”’ ‘* The Work of the Sunbeams.”’ ‘* The 
Meaning of Weight.’’ ‘* The Cause of Weight.’’ 
** Heavy and Light.’ ‘‘The Pressure of Water.” 
Effect of Heat on Water.’’ ‘* The Life 
of a Plant.’’ ‘‘ What Becomes of the Rain.”’ 
‘Water Underground.’? ‘‘The Formation of 
Brooks and Rivers.’’ ‘‘ Their Work.’’ ‘* The 
Crumbling of the Earth’s Surface.’’ ‘‘ How Soil 
Is Made.’’ ‘* Snow-Fields, Glaciers and Ice- 
bergs, ete.”’ 


GERMAN GRAMMAR AND READER. Her- 
mann B. Boisen’s First Course in German re- 
vised and enlarged by Dr. Wm. Bernhardt, 
Third Corrected Edition. [Part First: Descrip- 
tive Style.] Boston: Carl Schanhof. 

me. Second Part: Narrative Style of 

Language. On the inductive plan for higher 
American institutions of learning. 1886. 
These two little volumes comprise a series of 

progressive lessons based upon the Pestalozzian 

system for acquiring the German language. They 
are the work of a practical teacher who has proved 
his method; and the successive editions of the 
first part of the work wiich have been called for, 
sufficiently show that other teachers and pupils 
also have discovered and appreciated the value of 
the system. The theory of the book is, that lan- 
guage should first be acquired by practice, and 
then the grammar should be deduced from it. The 
acquirement of the language is accomplished by 
conversation about familiar objects, proceeding 
from the simpler to the more difficult. It is a 
useful work, an! undoubtedly destined to assist 
many to the knowledge and use of German,—a 
language whose growing importance is every year 
more sensibly felt by Americans. Dr. Bernhardt, 
the reviser of the first part and the author of the 
second, has acquired a high reputation as teacher 
in connection with the high school of Washington 

City, D. C. The selections in the second volume 

are designed to cover the ground for sight-transla- 

tion in colleges and preparatory and high schools. 

They are well chosen, and will be very helpful to 

private students as well as school pupils. A pri- 

vate letter to the editor of Toe JOURNAL, from 
the professor of German in Phillips-Exeter Acad- 
emy, renders a spontaneous and very hearty en- 
comium upon the practical value of the work, which 
he has used in his classes. He says: ‘‘ There is 
life, growth, and inspiration in it. It is truly in- 
ductive, but thoroughly systematic, and based on 
the highest order of methods.” : 


THe Destruction or GotHam. By 
Joaquin Miller. New York: Funk & Wag- 
nalls, Price, $1.00. 

This is a graphic story of the times. It aims to 
show the conflict between the upper and lower 
stratas of society in New York City. It presents 


the great city intoxicated with the influences of 
pleasure, power, and wealth, on the one hand, 


and the effects of poverty, vice, and crime on the 
other. As a story it is thrilling, and is full of 
the passion and fervor which characterize the 
writings of Joaquin Miller, whose fame is world- 
wide. 


No Sart. A Stady. By Adeline Ser- 
geant, anthor of ‘* Beyond Reeall,”’ ete. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. Price, $1.00. 

This volume is No. 187 of the popular “‘ Leisure 
Hour Series.”’ It illustrates the struggles and 
cares of life, and shows that hopes and expecta- 
tions are not always realized in this world. Paul 
Hernshaw, the hero of the story, found that the 
sacrifice of his own ideal was the crowning glory 
of a noble life. He could adopt Wordsworth’s 


sentiment : 
* The soul was like a star and dwelt apart; 


So dids’t thou travel on life’s common way, 
In cheerless godliness; and yet thy heart 
The lowliest duties on itself did lay.” 


A NEW BOOK by Pansy, entitled Spun 
From Fact, will soon be published by D. Lothrop 
& Co., Boston. 


T. Y. Crowett & Co., New York, will 
publish immediately a translation of the principal 
works of Nikolas V. Gogol. The first of the se- 
ries will be Taras Bulba. 


Saran K. Boiron has prepared a vol- 
ume of collected stories, which will be published 
shortly by T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York, under 
the title of Stories From Life. 


Messrs. A. C. McCiure & Co., Chicago, 
will soon issue a novel with the title, Mr. Des- 
mond, U. 8. A. It is an army story, the scenes 
and incidents being laid at Fort Leavenworth, and 
the characters taken from military life. 


CasseLtt & Co, New York, have added 
to their National Library ‘‘ Lives of English 
Poets,’’ by Samuel Johnson, LL.D., Waller, Mil- 
ton, and Conley ; Thoughts on the Present Discon- 
tents; and Speeches, by Edmund Burke; price, 
each, 10 cents. 


Tue Chautauqua Movement, by J. H. 
Vincent, published by the Chautauqua Press,— 
the history of the grandest educational movement 
that ever developed in America, based on the 
highest plan of unsectarian religious liberty, as 
well as the most true and practical home education, 
—is worthy of careful reading and study. C. L. 
S. C. is a union that is a power among us. $1.50. 


Pocket Lesson Nores on the Inter- 
national Sabbath-school Lessons, by Rev. and 
Mrs. Wilbur F. Crafts, are out in good season for 
the Third Quarter, with several decided improve- 
ments in the printing and arrangement of the 
matter. The book is pocket size, for use in spare 
moments, and stoutly bound. Funk and Wag- 
nalls, 12 Dey street, New York; price for re- 
mainder of the year, June-December, Teachers’ 
Edition, 25 cts; Scholars’ Edition, 10 cts. 


Joun B. ALpEN, 393 Pearl street, New 
York, has ready in ‘‘ The Elzevir Library,’’ In- 
spiration, by Canon Earrar; price, 4 cents. Also 
specimen volumes of Irving’s works, including 
The Sketch Book and Knickerbockers, in elegant 
binding, printed in good style on good paper; 
price, 40 cents. Also Wisdom and Eloquence of 
Webster ; price, 75 cents. These books are mar- 
vels of cheapness, and should be found in every 
private and — library. Mr. Alden is doing 
the readers of the country great service by his re- 
prodaction of good books at low prices. 


Hoveuton, & Co., Boston, 
have in preparation a new, complete, and system- 
atic edition of Longfellow’s works in eleven vol- 
umes, crown octavo. The prose will occupy two 
volumes, the poetry six, and three will be given to 
the translation of the ‘‘ Divina Commedia.’’ Foot- 
notes, head-notes concerning the history of the 
separate works, copious indexes, and several por- 
traits will make this edition particularly valuable. 
It will be printed from new plates, will be published 
during the fall, and the price will be $16.50 for 
the set in cloth. 


D. C. Heatu & Co., Boston, publish at 


once a new and enlarged edition of Common Min- 
erals and Rocks, by W. O. Crosby, assistant pro- 
fessor of Mineralogy and Lithology, Massachusetts 
Institate of Technology. The addition is nearly 
equal in amount to the original book, and is on the 
subject of Petrology. It is illustrated by forty 
figures, which add very materially to the clearness 
aud value of the text.’ This little volume is not 
merely a guide to teachers, but it is also a simple 
and — gps arse! of the leading facts and 
principles of stracta 1 and is well 
adapted for class use. silineanh 


Ginn & Co., Boston, announce to be 
ready in July, A Beginner’s Book in French, with 
comic illustrations ; designed for children; by 
Sophie Doriot. This book supplies the want 
which has been long and greatly felt by teachers 
who have had to deal with beginners, particularly 
children. It is entirely different from the hum- 
dram methods heretofore prevalent, and the pieces 
contained therein are particularly attractive to 
children. The pictures will prove of great assist- 
ance in object teaching. In Part II. is a dollec- 
tion of stories and pieces which are all calculated 
to excite curiosity and ‘awaken interest. In both 
Part I. and Part II. the exercises connected with 
each piece are to be written and used orally. 


Ginw & Company, Boston, announce, to 


be ready this month, Allen and Greenough’s Cicero; 
revised edition, illustrated. Edited by Prof. W. F. 


Allen, of the University of Wisconsin ; J. H, 
Allen, of Cambridge; and Prof. J. B. 4 
ough, of Harvard University. This edition in- 
cludes the thirteen orations, arranged chronologi- 
cally, and covering the entire public life of Cicero, 
The introductions connect the orations, and, with 
them, supply a complete historical eg this 
most interesting and eventful period. @ notes 
(illustrated) have been thoreughly rewritten in the 
light of the more recent investigations and the best 
experience of the class-room. Topics of special 
importance, as, for instance, the Antiquities, are 
given full treatment in brief essays or excursuees, 
printed in small type. References are given to 
the grammars of Allen & Greenough, Gildersleeve, 
and Harkness. The Vocabulary, by Professor 
Greenough, follows the same plan as his vocabu- 
lary to Caesar. 


G. P. Purnam’s Sons, New York, an- 
nounce that they propose to follow the publication 
of Lodge’s edition of Hamilton’s Works, which 
they expect to complete by midsummer, with the 
issue of a new and complete edition of the Works 
of Benjamin Franklin. The set is to be edited by 
the Hon. John Bigelow, who has made himself 
the authority on matters connected with the history 
and biography of Franklin’s writings. 

They have in press for early publication, Rem- 
iniscences of the Filibuster War of Nicaragua, by 
General C. W. Doubleday. 

They will also publish, shortly, A Life in Song, 
a volume of poems by George Lansing Raymond, 
professor of Rhetoric in Princeton College. Also 
American Railroads: Considered from the Point 
of View of Investors, by John Swann. 


For the past five years the Century 
Company, New York, has been en in pre- 
paring a Dictionary of the English Language, of 
which Prof. William D. Whitney, of Yale Col- 
lege, is editor-in-chief. It is designed to make 
this dictionary so complete in its definitions of all 
branches of science and art that even the specialist 
will need nothing further. The number of ‘‘ new”’ 
words in many of these departments is said to be 
surprisingly great. The publishers are taking 
great pains with the illustrations, of which there 
will be about 5,000. They are employing the same 
class of artists and engravers that contribute to 
their magazines, and they mean to make the re- 
sults something hitherto unknown in the world of 
dictionaries. ‘Two or three years must still elapse 
before it will appear; and in the meantime oppor- 
tunity is offe by the publishers to those inter- 
ested in helping on so useful a work to contribute 
material and suggestions to it. Much valuable 
matter has been received in this way from many 
scholars and practical men all over the world. It 
is estimated that upward of a quarter of a million 
of dollars will be spent upon The Century Diction- 
ary before it is ready for publication. The work 
of type setting and printing will be done by the 
De Vinne Press, in the new building into which 
they have recently moved. 


D. Loruror & Co., Boston, have ready 
the latest issue in Mr. Oscar Fay Adams’s 
“Through the Year with the Poets Series,”” which 
is devoted to June, the most beautiful month of 
the year. The volume opens with Lowell’s ex- 
quisite description of the season in ‘‘ Under the 
Willows,”’ lines so full of raptuous feeling and ex- 
pression that their very veolia ‘*mixes the blood 
withsunshine.’’ June, the poet tells us,’’ ‘‘ is the 
pearl of the New England year.’’ Spenser and 
Herrick of the older poets, Wordsworth, Leigh 
Hunt, Landor, and others of a later period, Bry- 
ant, Stoddard, Matthew Arnold, William Morris, 
Sidney Dobell, and a multitude of living writers, 
old and young, English and American, pay tribute 
to the month in all the varied forms of which poe- 
try is capable. The price of the ar edition 
of the June volume of ‘‘ Through the Year with 
the Poets,’’ bound in vellum cloth, is 75 cents. 
Special edition of June, specially nice for wedding 
presents, bound in half white vellam and pink 
cloth back, price $1.00, sent postpaid by all book- 
sellers, or by the publisher, on receipt of the price. 
Rev. Horatio Nelson Powers, an intimate friend 
of Bayard Taylor, and himself a poet of rare gifts, 
contributes an original poem entitled ‘* The jTulip- 
tree in Blossom.’’ 


Harper & Brotuers, New York, have 
published a list of new books admirably adapted 
for summer reading. Among them are : Hast 
Angels, a novel; by Constance Fenimore Woolson, 
author of ‘‘ Anne,’’ ‘‘ For the Major,’’ ete; 16mo, 
cloth, $1.25. King Arthur; Not a Love Story; 
by the author of ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentleman,” 
etc.; pp. 236, 12mo, cloth, 90 cents, uniform with 
the Library Edition of Miss Mulock’s works; also 
16mo, paper covers, in ‘‘ Harpers’ Handy Series,”’ 
25 cents. Barbara’s Vagaries; anovel; by Mary 
Langdon Tidball ; pp. 176, ornamental cloth, 
$1.00. Army Society; by J. S. Winter; 25 cts. 
The Head Station; by Mrs. Campbell-Praed; 25 
cents. Boughton, G. H., A. R. A.; Sketching 
Rambles in Holland ; beautifully and profusely 
illustrated by the author and Edwin A. Abbey; 
with two artists’ full-page proofs ; square 8vo, 
illaminated cloth, uncut edges and gilt top, $5.00; 
brown cloth, uncut edges and gilt top, $5.00; fall 
gilt edges, $5.25. Fiy-Rods and Fly-Tackle ; Sug- 
eng as to their Manufacture and Use ; by 

enry P. Wells; illustrated, $2.50. California ; 
For Tourists; by Charles Nordhoff ; illustrated, 
$2.00. Colorado; New Colorado and the Santa 
Fé Trail; by A. A. Hayes, Jr. ; illustrated, $2.50. 
Mexico ; Old Mexico and Her Lost Provinces; by 
W. H. Bishop ; illustrated, $2.00, Nooks and 
Corners of the New England Coast ; by Samuel A. 
Drake ; illustrated, $3.50. The Heart of the 
White Mountains ; by Samuel A. Drake ; illus- 


trated by W. Hamilton Gibson; Tourists’ Edition, 
$3.00. Camp Life in the Woods; by W. Hamil- 
ton Gibson ; illustrated, $1.00. Fish and Men in 


the Maine Islands; by W. H. Bishop ; 25 cents. 
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THE HUMBLE-BEE. 
Barly, dozing humble-bee, 
Where thou art is clime for me. 
Let them sail for Porto Rique, 
Far-off heats through seas to seek, 
I will follow thee alone, 
Thou animated torrid-zone ! 
Zig-zag steerer, desert cheerer, 
Let me chase thy waving lines ; 
Keep me nearer, me thy hearer, 
Singing over shrubs and vines ! 


Insect lover of the sun, 
Joy of thy dominion ! 
Sailor of the atmosphere ; 
Swimmer through the waves of air ; 
Voyager of light and noon ; 
Epicurean of June,— 

ait, I prithe, till I come 
Within earshot of thy hum,— 
All without is martyrdom. 


When the south wind, in May days, 
With a net of shining haze 

Silvers the horizon wall, 

And with softness touching all, 
Tints the human countenance 
With a color of romance, 
And, infusing subtle heats, 
Turns the sod to violets,— 
Thou, in sunny solitudes, 
Rover of the underwoods, 
The green silence dost displace 
With thy mellow, breezy bass. 


Hot midsummer’s petted crone, 

Sweet to me thy drowsy tone 

Tells of countless sunny hours, 

Long days, and solid banks of flowers ; 
Of gulfs of sweetness without bound 
In Indian wildernesses found ; 

Of Syrian place, immortal leisure, 
Firmest cheer, and bird-like pleasure. 


Aught unsavory or unclean 
Hath my insect never seen ; 

But violets and bilberry bells, 
Maple sap, and daffodils, 

Grass with green flag half-mast high, 
Suecory to match the sky, 
Columbine with horn of honey, 
Scented fern, and agrimony, 
Clover, catchfly, adder’s tongue, 
And brier-roses dwelt among,— 
All beside was unknown waste ; 
All was picture as he passed. 


Wiser far than human seer, 

Yellow-breeched philosopher ! 

Seeing only what is fair, 

Sipping only what is sweet, 

Thou dost mock at fate and care, 

Leave the chaff, and take the wheat. 

When the fierce northwestern blast 

Cools sea and land so far and fast, 

Thou already slumberest deep ; 

Woe and want thou canst outsleep ; 

Want and woe, which torture us, 

Thy sleep makes ridiculous. 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson, 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


EXHIBITION IN THE NEWHAVEN (CT.) 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The Industrial Exhibition of the New Haven 
Publie Schools is being held this week at the high 
school hall. One interested in natural methods of 
developing self-dependent character in the public 
schools cannot fail to be interested in this contribu- 
tion of ten thousand children now in school. To 
be appreciated fully it should be seen. A member 
of the city government remarked, last evening, 
‘Tt is as good as anything I saw atthe Centennial. 
I shall come in here as often as I can.”’ 

There are five departments. First, written 


work mounted on charts. Specimens of business 
forms, letters, and reproduction stories show ex- 
cellent work in correct form of script, combined 
with ease of movement. There are about two 
hundred charts of this work. The next, an ex- 
hibit of maps, geographical and historical, shows 
a carefully graded scheme adopted by many of the 
schools, giving results that speak creditably for 
themselves. ‘The next, an exhibit of mounted 
drawings, both freehand and mechanical, attracts 
well deserved admiration. The drawings are from 
the high and grammar grades. ‘The kindergarten 
and busy-work department shows by its variety 
a great amount of individuality, and, by its beauty, 
a desire of the teachers that the innate love of the 
beautiful shall not be crushed out of the little ones, 
but rather developed, that it may put its impress 
upon character. he miscellaneous and ornament- 

work by children of all grades is the natural 
outgrowth of this love for the beautiful and unique, 
which the kindergarten cherishes. In this depart- 
ment are many thousand articles of rare beauty. 
Repoussé work, paintings on brass, cloth, and can- 
vass, lace of numerous patterns, nearly every kind 
of embroidery stitch known, turkish mats, macrame 
tidies, with seemingly countless miscellanies, dazzle 
the eye and satisfy the msthetic sense almost to 
surfeit. 

This work has been performed without any ap- 
parent loss of mental work in the regular school 
curriculum, and not directly taught except as 
teachers have encouraged any individual aptness 
of a pupil. The plain sewing shows results that 
will probably determine its continuance. Taught 
one week for the eight weeks, it shows an ex- 
hibit of several d useful articles of every- 


day wear made entirely by the pupils. With 
hardly an exception, the girls enjoy it very much. 
Those who do not soon become ashamed to lack 
interest, and join without compulsion. 

The work in clay and plaster is that of classes 
working out of school hours during the past six 
months. Their general plan has been to model in 
clay, make a plaster mould of this model, then in 
this model cast a plaster bas-relief of the original 
model, correcting imperfections in both mould and 
completed cast. They show many very fine pieces 
of work. The wood-work department shows re- 
sults of one hour per week during the past year. 
The boys were taught first to make simple joints, 
as the half and mitre joints. Then some simple 
article,—perhaps a scouring-board,—was made. 
Then more difficult joints, and other objects ap- 
plying them. When the list of practical joints 
had been completed, freedom was given for more 
individual choice of an object to construct. Draw- 
ings were made of the joints, some before and 
some after construction, as seemed advisable. 

One school, commencing this spring, called for 
original working drawings, and required them cor- 
rected before the work was commenced, This 
school sent fifteen articles of entirely original de- 
signs. The wood exhibit contains book-cases, step- 
‘adders, easels, stools of numerous patterns, library- 
steps, scouring-boards, many forms of joints, shoe 
blacking, commodes, and numerous other speci- 
mens of handicraft, that would do credit to an ex- 
pert in carpentry. An employer of twenty carpen- 
ters, while inspecting the joints, said, ‘‘ Only a 
very few of my men could possibly make as good 
we as these.’”” Well, what is the use of it all ? 
hat does it show? These are legitimate and oft- 
asked questions during the week. 
The use of such work I believe is, to develop the 
faculties which make true manhood and woman- 
hood. The abuse of any department by pushing 
it to exclude the others 1 believe must hinder de- 
velopment. The relative position of each is a 
question of the hour. Out of its discussion truth 
will eventually come. This exhibition shows two 
things: First, it shows the result of many thought- 
ful experiments in teaching things often considered 
to be entirely outside the influence of the school- 
room; secondly, it shows that the public-school 
system of New Haven does not influence its mass 
of pupils to consider manual labor beneath them, 
—that it does not instruct them in the love of the 
ancients with the intent that they shall forget the 
homely duties of their citizenship of to-day, upon 
which the prosperity of our country depends; nor 
the attractive arts of home decoration, which, if 
omitted, make the home in that respect to rank 
below that of the American savage. 
G. B. Hurp. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF TRAVEL. 


MOUNT DESERT. 


BY EMMA SHAW. 


The attractions offered by the meeting of the 
National Educational Association, at Topeka, 
will cause a large number of teachers to set their 
faces westward, 


‘* Nor pause, nor rest, save where the streams 
That feed the Kansas run.” 


They will not, like the Kansas immigrants of 
old,— 
“ Go to plant her common schools 

On distant prairie swells,” 


but reaping their harvest, go to a city whose edu- 
cational institutions rank with many an older city, 
and whose citizens, with royal western hospitality, 
send a note of invitation throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. But, in the midst of all 
this, the American Institute calls out from ‘‘ hun- 
dred-harbored Maire” so urgently that the for- 
tunate individual whose pockets are lined with sur- 
plus dollars can attend both meetings, and, taking 
advantage of the various excursions offered, 
* Go joyful on his way 
To wed Penobscot’s waters to San Francisco’s bay.” 
Many of the attractions of the western trip have 
been pointed out, more are to come; in the mean- 
while let us take a hasty glance at 

“ The gray and thunder-smitten yee, 

Which marks afar the Desert Isle.” 

This island,—called Pemetie by the Indians, 
and rechristened Mount Desert by Champlain,— 
presents a combination of attractions unique upon 
the Atlantic seaboard. Upon the north Pacific 
coast it is the rule to find bold headlands, and 
even lofty mountains whose feet rest in the sea, 
but this one island stands out as a marked excep- 
tion upon the Atlantic shore of the United States. 
There are thirteen distinct peaks, among which 
are Green Mountain, the highest, — separated 
from Newport, the next in height, by a deep gorge, 
MeMansell, Beech Mountain, Dog Mountain, 
Flying Mountain, and Saugus Mountain. The 
finest view of these mountains is from the sea. 
O. B. Bunce, describing the approach to the island, 
says,— 

oh If it so happen, as it did with the writer, that 
delays brings the steamer along the coast when 
the sun is sinking Behind the hills, a picture of sin- 
gular beauty is presented. The mountains then 
lift in gloomy grandeur against the light of the 
western sky, and with the movements of the 
steamer, break every moment into new combina- 
tions of rare beauty. Now they lie massed one 
against another in long, undulating lines, now 
open into distinct groups ; now Green Moun- 
tain parts the sea with all its stern majesty; 
now Bemsees rises, apparently from the very 
water’s edge, in one abrupt cliff a thousand feet 
in height. It is a dazzling view that for an hour 
more presents a superb succession of scenic effects, 


which the spectator watches with entrancing in- 
terest, until he discovers the steamer gliding by 
green islands and amidst fleets of gayly-bannered 
yachts, on its approach to the shore.’ 

day’s sojourn instead of dispelling, serves 
only to increase the interest of the visitor to what 
is known locally as ‘‘ East Eden.’’ It is consid- 
ered the correct thing to ascend Green Mountain 
first and thus get the lay of the land, where 
Frenchman’s Bay dotted with— 

“isles which lie 

Slumbering to ocean’s lullaby,” 
the boundless ocean, the winding shores of the 
mainland, and glimpses of Eagle Lake make a 
picture fair to see. Eagle Lake was named by 
the artist Church, and it can be easily reached by 
a short detour when about half-way up the moun- 
tain. 
Among the attractions on the seaward side of the 
island are ‘‘ Schooner Head,’’ ‘‘ Great Head,’’ 
and Otter Creek and Cliffs. The former takes 
its name from a mass of white rock on its sea-face 
which bears some resemblance to a small schooner. 
It is about four miles south of Bar Harbor. Two 
miles farther on is Great Head, the highest head- 
land between Cape Cod and New Brunswick. 
Upon its base the swirling waters have warred, 
tirelessly, for years and centuries, advancing, then 
retreating to try once again, until their inroads 
are plainly seen in the deep gashes and caves 
which indent its rocky face. An abundance of 
star-fish, beautiful sea-anemonies, sea-urchins, and 
many strange forms of marine life, convert these 
caves into grand aquaria, the beauties of which 
cannot fail to cause a strange and delightful sur- 
prise in the mind of the visitor who beholds them 
for the first time. 
At “‘Spouting Horn’’ an archway is worn 
through the cliff below high-water mark. At high 
tide, and especially in stormy weather, the waves 
are thrown against the face of the rock with such 
force as to send a column of water far above the 
summit of the crag. Still farther south are Otter 
Cliffe, near the mouth of Otter Creek. The ani- 
mals from which these names are derived have de- 
parted, and the most interesting feature of this 
locality is Thunder Cave, — a long gallery in the 
cliff. Into this the storm-lashed breakers are 
thrown, making a very 
“hell of waters! where they howl and hiss 
And boil in endless torture,” 
making, as they beat against the rocks, a sound 
closely resembling thunder. During a storm this 
sound, it is said, can be distinctly heard seven 
miles away. ‘The ‘‘ Ovens” are six or seven miles 
up the bay from Bar Harbor ; these are wave- 
worn cavities in the rocks which can only be visited 
at low tide. 
Not least among the pleasures promised is a trip 
to Somes Sound, the “‘fiord’’ which extends for 
about seven miles into the island from the south, 
cutting its way through the mountain range. This 
sound can be reached by a drive to Somesville,—a 
village about eight miles from Bar Harbor,—but 
the finest views are to be obtained by ascending 
the sound by boat from Southwest Harbor. At 
Fernald’s Point, on the west shore of the sound, is 
the site of. the old Jesuit settlement, St. Sauveur, 
by two priests, Biard and Massé. It is said they 
assumed too much authority in the Port Royal col- 
ony, and its chief, Potrincourt, rebuked them 
sternly, saying, ‘It is my part to rule you on 
earth, and yours only to guide me to heaven.’’ 
Not fancying this they threatened the colonists, 
and, in the end, left the colony in a ship sent from 
France with other Jesuits. Sailing southward they 
finally landed here, erecting the cross and celebrat- 
ing the holy sacrifice of the mass. 
At Hall’s Cove, two miles from the village of 
Bar Harbor, is the place where the Gregories lived. 
Mount Desert was granted by the King of France 
in 1688 toa Gascon noble. Madame Marie Therese 
de Gregorie was the granddaughter of this noble- 
man, and, in 1785, she claimed and received the 
island, living here until her death a quarter of a 
century later. 
In all this I have made no mention of the “‘ feast 
of good things”’ offered by the Institute program ; 
that goes without saying. I have only attempted 
to pay respect to a few of the many scenic attrac- 
tions; then leave the visitors to explore the dim 
forest walks by ‘‘two and two,”’ or to amuse 
themselves with the fine boating and fishing, for 
which this mountain isle is famous, feeling sure 
that pleasant memories of Bar Harbor will al- 
ways cling to each visitor of 1886, 
“ As shells bear inland from the sea 

The murmurs of the rythmic beach,” 


MISSOURI. 


A recent visit to the State Normal School, at 
Cape Girardeau, Mo., introduced us to an excellent 
institution for the training of more than two hun- 
dred young people from the southern portion of 
that State. Cape Girardeau, once the second town 
in Missouri, is now a little city of possibly five 
thousand people, with its adjacent county largely 
inhabited by German immigrants. Its situation, 
on the Mississippi, is remarkably fine, and the 
handsome normal school building, from the sum- 
mit of the bluffs, commands a magnificent outlook 
of a broad country, in two States, with the noble 
river winding for thirty miles between. President 
Norton is one of Garfield’s old professors at Hiram 
College,—in energy, intelligence, and skill, a fit 
disciple of his illustrious master, With one ex- 
ception, the lack of a good practice school, this in- 
stitution stands among the foremost of the western 
State normals. ; 

Prof. McGhee will conduct an “ Institute of 
Science and Pedagogy,” in July, at Sweet Springs, 
in which he will be assisted by the principals and 
leading assistants of the three normals, for white, 


and one for colored teachers, established by the 
State. A favorable indication is the growing de- 
mand for normal graduates in the common schools 
of Missouri ; the present supply of graduates 
being entirely inadequate ta, meet the increasing 
eall for skilled teachers. A, D. M 


THE YOSEMITE. 


A ROMANTIC REGION, 


Hundreds of teachers are preparing for exeur- 
sions to Kansas, Colorado, and all points of the 
Great West; but the remote destination of a ma- 
jority seems to be California, When San Fran- 
cisco is reached, the Yosemite with all its 
beauty, the Geyser Hot Springs, the Big Trees 
of Calavaras, Merced, and Santa Cruz, will 
claim tourists’ inspection. {He will be awed 
and spell-bound with the silent power and 
grandeur of the Yosemite ; but the giant 
strength and massiveness of the sequoia and 
redwood trees will charge his memory wih 


indelible colors. He will gaze at one of these 
mammoths of the forest and admire its life and 
vigor, and with his innate desire to know every- 
thing he will say: ‘‘ How I should like to hear 
and see that tree fall!'’ Go, then; hear and see 
this monster leap from its stump, crash through 
its neighbors’ branches, and dash headlong to the 


ravine below. 
MENDOCINO AND HUMBOLDT COUNTIES, 


the center of the redwood belt of California, are 
125 and 200 miles directly north from San Fran- 
cisco. A twelve or fifteen hours’ journey will take 
you tothem. This wooded belt is 275 miles long, 
with an average width of 15 miles. It contains, 
aceording to the government estimate made in 
1880, 25,825,000,000 board feet of lumber. Red- 
wood, as its name would seem to suggest, is not 
exactly red, but rather of a salmon color. The 
color varies in different portions of the tree ac- 
cording to the height from the ground, The roots 
have a dark mahogany color, and on the Pacific 
cvast are much used for indoor decoration. Far- 
ther up the tree the wood is cherry-red, the shades 
gradually growing lighter till they reach a pale 
pink. By rubbing in successive coats of varnish, 
a hard enamel is produced which preserves the 
original turves and grains of the wood. This wood 
is non-inflammable because it is non-resinous. It 
is used principally for building materials. The 
manner of felling, hauling; rafting, and sawing 
these logs is very interesting. 

A logger’s camp usually consists of perhaps a 
dozen shanties, twelve feet square, with bunks ar- 
ranged opposite the doors; a cook-house, sixty 
by thirty feet, with two tables running its entire 
length. The stove and eating utensils are separ- 
ated from the eating department by a partition. 
The cook, a man of opinions, is sui generis. How 
learned he is ! how consequential ! His justice in 
settling disputes is equaled only by his baked 
beans. Oh! unsuspecting school-teacher, don’t 
be enticed into an argument with him; he’ll floor 
you. A short distance removed from the cabins 
is the corral for the oxen; here they are shod; 
chains, saws, axes, dogs, picks, spades, ete., are 
mended by the blacksmith. The land is so moun- 
tainous that 


SKIDS’? ARE USED 


wherever the nature of the land demands them, 
These ‘‘ skids’’ are small logs, « foot in diameter, 
laid crosswise of the road, and embedded in the 
earth. They are kept wet by a boy called the 
water-boy. On these ‘‘ skids’’ the load of logs, 
some twelve in number, is ‘‘ snaked,’’ or dragged, 
one being ‘‘ dogged ’’ or chained behind the other. 
Great care must be exercised in felling these 
trees, in consequence of the roughness of the 
region. Sometimes a tree which leans down-hill 
is made to fall up-hill, in this manner: The chop- 
pers cut a kerf half-way through the tree on the 
up-hill side; the down-hill side is sawed partially 
through ; then,by means of huge wedges inserted in 
the saw-cut, the tree begins to assume a more up- 
right position, and finally falls on the up-hill side. 
The choppers know so well the exact spot on 
which a tree will fall that they often show stran- 
gers their skill in this way. The boss chopper 
looks over the tree and the surrounding land very 
carefully; he then, walking away from the tree 
one hundred or one hundred and twenty-five feet, 
sticks a stake in the ground, and when the tree 
falls it seldom fails to drive the stake home. 

When the tree is felled, sawyers saw it in short 
logs; barkers strip off it fourteen - inch bark ; 
the chainman secures one cut to another by two 
steel ‘dogs ’’ and a short chain; now all is ready 
for the team of twelve oxen. 


To describe the red-woods without 
A WQRD ABOUT THE TEAMSTER 


would be more foolish than the boy who sold his 
sled for a rope to haul it with. This knight of 
the hickory, who, by the way, gets his living by 
strikes, is tall, bony, angular, and springy; he 
has a limited but very expressive vocabulary of ox- 
words. His team is made fast to a load; watch 
him! He waves the goad,—‘‘ Come, Star,’’—to 
the off leader. ‘‘ Now, Paddy; you, Nig; there, 
Bary !”’ and so on down the line of straightening 
backs. The steel couplings tighten, but the load 
moves not. Now he is frantic. Hat off; one 
knee on the ground, he gives one yell that seems 


to contain the name of every determined ox. The 
load moves; it looks now like some mighty nt 
coiling its sinuous way down the mountain. hen 


, the load starts, there must be no stop till the land- 
' ing-is reached. The logs bump, the chains snap, 
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the men shout, as down they go to the stream. 
Here, with a magnificent splash, which reflects the 
rainbow, they are rolled into the stream one hun- 


dred feet below ; thence they are rafted to the mill. 
AT THE MILL, 


steam takes the place of animal force; in fact in 
the woods themselves donkey engines are fast super- 
seding oxen The mill machinery is of a colossal 
size. An iron car backs out into the log-pond on 
a submerged track; over this car a log is floated, 
iron hooks grapple it, and it is drawn into the 
mill. A millman wraps it with a chain, a brake 
is touched, and it is rolled fifty or sixty feet on to 
the saw carriage. Double circular saws are used 
in most mills, bat of late there has been introduced 
‘The Evans Third Saw.” These three saws are 
bung vertically, one directly above and slightly in 
advance of the other. What a peculiar melody 
they sing as they go tearing through an eight-foot 
log! The best mills will saw 80,000 feet per diem, 
though the average is perhaps 45,000 feet. The 
lumber, in every conceivable dimension, is run 
from the “‘tail’’ of the mill on to cars, then to 
the coast, from whence it is shipped to all of the 
American and Asiatic-Pacific 
a cargo of this wood sold in Boston for $5 r M. 

The generosity and hospitality of aLoul 
loggers are proverbial. They earn good wages, but 
usually spend asthey go. A stranger is perfectly 
welcome to stop at ‘the camp” for any length 
* of time. They stand by one another as brothers. 

A tall, wiry teamster sat on a chopping-block in 
front of the cook-house, and while his ‘ pets’’ or 
oxen ate told me this occurrence: “‘S’pose you 
had a curious idea of us fellers out here before you 
come? Wall, we are bad enough, but we might 
be worse. Now there’s Alf Henderson, of Ukiah ; 
his dog slipped up in the woods last week and tore 
his arm off. We jest pooled in and raised him 
$590 before the whistle blew for dinner. He’s 
gone to the hospital in ’Frisco. Would you have 
done that? P*raps you would and p’raps you 
wouldn’t.”’ 

The peculiar sidewise jerk he gave his head as 
he said the last sentence left no doubt in mv mind 
as to his opinion on the subject. These lumbermen 
are sportsmen in their way, and little is the won- 
der. Whocould resist where mountain trout, those 
speckled beauties, teem in every brook? where 
deer graze in the grassy ravines ; where woodeock, 
grouse, quail,—in fact, all kinds of game, are in 
perfect abundance ? 

Plan early, teachers, to visit this romantic re- 
gion. Admire the monster woody groves, whose 
trees, from 12 to 20 feet in diameter, and’ 300 feet 
tall, stand within whispering distance of one an- 
other. You will e of their vigor and vital- 
ity ; they will fill you with grand and noble 
thoughts. Their forms will return to revivify your 
vacation long after the indescribable beauties of a 
Yellowstone or a Yosemite have become dimmed 
in your memories. A. L. RAFTER. 

oston, April 24, 1886. 


DRAWING IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


EXHIBITION OF PUPILS’ WORK AT 
NASHUA, N. H. 


One of the best practical illustrations of the value 
of drawing as a means for the expression of ideas 
might be seen this last week in the High School 
Building at Nashua, N. H. Miss Abbie M. White, 
the special teacher, entered upon her duties late in 
the school year, but with characteristic coolness and 
energy so managed and guided the work that the re- 
sults have been most satisfactory. 

Not only have the usual number of drawing-books 
(two per year) been covered, but a vast amount of 
drill and practice sandwiched in, giving, as the ex- 
hibit showed, an excellent training in the three 
branches,—construction, representation, and decora- 
tion. Both girls and boys have used their knives and 
needles, and with interest and purpose. 

The work begins in the lowest primary with the 
making of clay solids from models, these forms being 
fixed in the mind by the use of the pencil in drawing, 
by stick-laying, by paper-folding and cutting with 
scissors, and by making from paste-board, cloth, 
wood, etc. 

As much as possible of the ‘‘ making,” such as the 
developments of geometric solids shown in paste. 
board, cloth, etc., has been done directly in the class- 
room, and it is the aim of the special teacher to have 
all of it done there. For example, the hexagon is 
illustrated by the union of models,—six triangular 
prisms,— then drawn upon paper and the board, cut 
in paper and cloth and decorated, and become a pen- 
wiper or pin-cushion or other article of use, and all 
these steps taken in proper sequence by the pupils, 
and easily comprehended. 

The working drawings of a box have given pupils 
a motive to show their ingenuity in a great variety of 
ways, one boy having even mastered the various in- 
tricacies of a horse-car, and built it complete in every 
part,—sliding door, lamp, annunciator, brake and all 

Space forbids to specify the many objects of inter- 
est worthy of note in the Exhibit; but a word should 
be said on the special educational features presented, 
and upon its educational value as a whole. 

The special features have been: 


The constant use of models,—both solids and tab- 
lets, — from which the children, under proper 
instruction, gain accurate ideas of form, as pre- 
liminary to drawing, and the use of tablets and 
splints in desigh. 

The use of clay, and of paper-cutting with 
scissors. 

The utmost pains in leading the pupil to discover fo 
himself, and to gain ideas by He own poet and 

The insistance upon correct position and holding of 
pencil, and of free, rapid movement in drawing. 

The banishment of rulers and erasers from the class- 

room, and the training, from the outset, of the 

aa own judgment as to distance, 


There has been between the supervisor of drawing 
and the regular teacher the utmost harmony. 
and by their hearty co-operation these remark- 
able results have been achieved. The children 
have intensely ores the work, and have always 
looked forward with lively interest to the drawing 
hour; and more than this, the beautiful effect of 
the study has been felt in the general work of the 
schools. This is the emphatic testimony of the 
teachers, ~ 

The public of Nashua have been surprised and de- 
lighted with the results ry before them in this 
exhibit, and have visited it in great numbers. It 
has also attracted a large number of teachers 
and superintendents frum other cities. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


INDIANA.—The Supreme Court has recently 
decided a case of some importance to teachers and 
superintendents. The attorneys-general have 
ruled for several years that the trustees had no 
right to employ the teaching force for the next 
year until after the election of a new trustee in 
June. In 1885 the School Board at Noblesville 
reémployed Supt. Rebuilt. After the election of 
a new member in June the contract was repudi- 
ated. He entered suit against the board, and has 
just had his contract confirmed by the Supreme 
Court, although the lower courts held that the new 
board alone had the right to contract. This is as 
it should be, for the board for whom teachers have 
worked for one or more years is certainly best 
qualified to judge of merit or demerit. 

The State recently granted sixteen life 
certificates and seven professional as the result of 
the spring examinations. They have also ordered 
that after January, 1887, each applicant for 
license to teach shall hand in with his or her 
papers a review of not less than 600 or more than 
2,000 words, of one of these works, the applicant 
making choice: Tale of Two Cities, David Cop- 
perfield, Ivanhoe, Heart of Midlothian, Henry 
Esmond, The Spy, The Pilot, The Scarlet Letter, 
The Sketch Book, Knickerbocker, The Happy Boy ; 
Poems of Longfellow, Bryant, Whittier. or Low- 
ell. This is a move in the right direction, and 
will set some of our county superintendents to 
reading. The list, like all others, will be criti 
cised with more or less severity. I shall offer 
simply a query: Why was Ben-Hur omitted ? 

Professor Earp of DePauw has been chosen 
president of the Southwestern Kansas University. 

Prof. G. F. Kenaston will open a large, well- 
equipped normal, for Hamilton Co. teachers, at 
Noblesville, in July, to continue six weeks. Prof. 
L. came East last week to make a study of eastern 
schools andschool work. A revival in educational 
matters has taken place in Noblesville since he 
has had charge of their schools. 


State Editor, GEO, E. KNEPPER, Peoria. 

It.trnois.—A.R. Sabin, of the Franklin School, 
Chicago, assisted by Mrs. Sabin, will have charge 
of the music of the Stephenson and Carroll Co. 
Institate, to be held in Freeport, beginning July 
26. This institute promises to surpass any institute 
ever held in Stephenson Co. Sabin of Chicago, 
Boltwood of Evanston, Bostwick of Galena, will be 
the leading lights in the Jo Daviess Co. Institute, 
which will be held in Warren on the 9th of August. 

Miss Mary E. Seace, of Warren, well known in 
northern Illinois, has accepted the principalship of 
the Nora schools. 

Professor Goodall of the Warren schools has re- 
signed. No one has yet been selected to fill this 
vacancy, which it is thought will be hard to fill on 
account of the high standing of the retiring prin- 


cipal. 

Hon. Richard Edwards, LL.D., former pres- 
ident of Illinois Normal University, is favorably 
mentioned as the coming candidate of the Republi- 
ean party for State superintendent. Dr. Edwards 
has for years stood at the head of educational in- 
terests in the State, and to-day has a more ex- 
tended acquaintance in the State than any other 
schoolman. 


State Editor, ORION C. SCOTT, Oskaloosa, 

IowA.—Supt. C. P. rs, of Marshalltown, 
has been requested by the to remain another 
year. He resigned un account of ill health. 

Supt. G. W. Sampson remains at Belle Plain 
another year, with an increase in salary. 

Supt. G. S. Trowbridge, of Manchester, has re- 
signed to take charge of Epworth Seminary. 

Mr. S. W. Stookey goes to Manchester. 

Supt. W. D. Reedy, of Tama Co., is at work 
on a course of study for the schools of his county. 

J. B. Young remains as principal of Traer 
schools, at au increase in salary to $1,000. 


Missoukt.—The smaller cities and villages of 
the Southwestern portion of the State, are espe- 
cially active in pushing the public-school interest. 
Towns like Clinton, Carthage, Lebanon, Nevada, 
and many others are supporting a vigorous system 
of graded schools, every year improving, organized 
and taught in the spirit of the new public-school 
movement. ‘The country districts are still behind, 
though making gradual progress. But, four 
months is quite too short an average for the coun- 
try district school in a region so favored by nature 
and so rapidly developing as Southern Missouri. 
The State, however, is head and shoulders above 
any of the old fifteen slave commonwealths of the 
, and will probably expend not less than 
,900,000 for general education the present year. 


State Editor, A. F, ONDERDONK, Albany. 

New York.—There is said to be a fashionable 
boarding-school in New York City where young 
ladies are taught to enter and get out of a carriage. 
This is a timely educational movement, as young 
ladies have recently manifested a disposition to 
climb up by the side of the coachman. 

Supt. of Public Instruction Draper has out- 
lined a tou: of official visits. Thus far he has de- 


cided to make the following : The commencement 


of the Potsdam normal school, June 22; the com- 
mencement of the Watertown high school, July 
1; the commencement of the Oswego normal 
school. together with its twenty-fifth anniversary 
and the State Teachers’ Association meeting at 
Niagara Falls, July5—9. On acount of these lat- 
ter two engagements Mr. Draper was obliged to 
decline to read a paper before the American edu- 
cational meeting at Bar Harbor. 

Nortu CAROLINA.— The Assembly at Mt. 
Mitchell this season promises to be a very grand 
affair. The whole State 1s alive with enthusiasm. 
It is felt from the sea enast to the Blue Ridge. 
The neighboring States have caught it, and many 
of their teachers have already written to secure 
rooms for the session. The Mt. Mitchell Hotel 
has been greatly enlarged, and is fully prepared 
t» accommodate almost any number. The oppor- 
tunities for pleasant acquaintance and pedagogical 
consultation will be exceeded only by those for en- 
joyment in one of the most charming mountain re- 
sorts in the country. The State normals are also 
all equipped and ready for the summer's campaign 
after the Assembly. The Winston Normal will 
be conducted by Supt. J. L. Tomlinson ; Boone 
Normal, by Supt. T. J. Mitchell ; and Newton 
Normal, by Supt. M. C. S. Noble. 


Editor, C. C. DAVIDSON, Alliance. 

On10.—Pike Co. Institute will be held at Pike- 
ton the third week of August, with E. S. Cox, of 
Portsmouth, and W. A. Clark, of Lebanon, as 
instructors. 

The Allen Co. Institute will be held at Lima 
the second full week in August. Professor Sniff 
of Angola, Ind., and Superintendent Greenslade 
of Lima, are the instructors. 

A new normal college has been opened at Defi- 
ance, under the presidency of S. F. Hogue, late of 
Edinboro, Pa. Summer term of eight weeks 
began May 25. 

The annual normal term of Antioch College, 
Yellow Springs, O., commences July 5 and con- 
tinues five weeks. Supt. W. H. McFarland, of 
Jeffersonville, is one of the instructors. 

The Belmont Co. Institute will be held at St. 
Clairsville, for four weeks, beginning July 26. 
J. M. Yarnell, C. E. Gullett, and Miss E. R. 
Dunean are the instructors,—a strong team. 

Twentieth annual session of the Hamilton Co. 
Institute will be held at Wyoming the week begin- 
ning Aug. 23. Instructors, John Ogden, of Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Aaron Schuyler, of Berea, O. ; and 
J. P. Cummins, of Riverside, O. 


State Editor, C. W. CABEEN, Baraboo. 

WIsconsiINn.— Supt. MeAllister of Philadel- 
phia, formerly superintendent of schools in Mil- 
waukee, is to deliver a lecture in the latter city in 
July on the subject of ‘‘ Manual Training.’’ 

It is hoped that Hon. Wm. T. Harris will con- 
duct a school of Literature in Milwaukee in Au- 
gust. ‘There is good material in that city for such 
a school. 

Graduating exercises of Racine High School 
oceur July 2. 

Prof. L. H. Clark, for several years principal 
of the Tomah School, goes to Sparta to take the 
place of Professor Winter, resigned. 

Prof. A. B. Seymour, of Madison, has, it is re- 
me: been offered a professorship in Botany at 

arvard. 

Messrs. Frank Cramer and August Cirkle and 
Miss Emma Logan have the honorary appoint- 
ments for commencement at Lawrence University, 
Appleton. 

Mr. J. A. Buckley is to teach at West Bend 
next year, on an increased salary. 

The five norma] schools of the State graduate 
55 in the full course and 65 in the elementary 
course, 

Miss Laura Knapp, last year a teacher in Bar- 
aboo, is now teaching in Charleston, S. C. 

The Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association meets 
in Madison, July 6, 7, and 8; the program is not 
yet complete. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


MAINE, 

— Superintendent Tash of Portland, always on 
the alert for a good thing in the schools, has begun 
an experiment in ‘‘industrial work’’ in some of 
the primary schools, ‘The outcome will be watched 
with much interest. 

— York Mills, at Saco, have just closed a term 
of 17 weeks of school, in which teachers, books, 
and all appliances were furnished at the expense 
of the corporation to the children employed in the 
mills. Each child attended school one session each 
day and received the same pay in the mills as when 
working all day. Good! 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

— Ata meeting of the Nashua Board of Edu- 
cation, last week, it was voted to increase the sal- 
ary of the master of the high school $100, making 
it now $2,300 per annum. Mr. Goodwin has re- 
ceived several offers, one from Chelsea, Mass., at 
$2,500. but preferred to remain in Nashua. ‘The 
action of the board was, in our judgment, wise. | 
Mr. Goodwin has the respect and confidence of 
parents and scholars alike; he is a thorough edu- 
eator and is doing good work, and to part with him 
would be greatly to the disadvantage of the school. 

MASSACHUSETTS, 

_— On Wednesday evening of last week the spa- 
cious parlors at 68 Chester Square were filled to’ 
witness the graduating exercises of Mrs. M. E. | 
Hayes’ School. Six young ladies received diplo- | 
mas,—three having completed the full course of 
studies, two an elective, and one preparatory to 
entering Wellesley. Dr. Griffis, of the Shawmut 
Avenue Church, gave the address, and Mrs. Hayes 
presented the diplomas. Excellent music was 
rendered, and a bountiful collation was enjoyed, | 
—all conclusive evidence of the continued pros- 
perity of the 


— The New Bedford high school has a fund of 
$50.000, the income of which is used to purchase 
supplies for schools in addition to the annual ap- 
propriations. 

Wellesley College, Wellesley: Dr. John Hall, 
of New York City, preaches the baccalaureate 
sermon at 4 p. m., June 20. Dr. Marvin R. 
Vincent is the commencement orator; and Kath- 
erine Lee Bates, of Wellesley, class 80, is com- 
mencement poet. 

— The closing and most successful meeting of 
the Normal Music Teachers’ Association was held 
in Boston, June 12, Pres. H. E. Holtin the chair. 
Particulars in our next. 

RHODE ISLAND, 


— Supt. Pease, in his second annual report to 
the schvol committee of Pawtucket, shows that 
the schools of that city have made a commendable 
degree of progress. Supt. Pease has aimed to 
systematize the schools more thuroughly than they 
have been previously, and this was rendered the 
more necessary by the rapid growth of the place. 

— Class Day exercises occurred at Brown Uni- 
versity Friday. Reeves’ Orchestra furnished mu- 
sic. Addresses were made by President Robinson, 
D. H. Chandler, the class president, W. B. 
Parshley, and Mr. F. L. Reynolds, 

CONNECTICUT. 


— In compliance with the invitation of Supt. 
N. L. Bishop, of the Central District schools, Nor- 
wich, Prof. A. B. Morrill, of the State normal 
school, addressed the teachers on Monday, May 
24, upon the subject of ‘‘ Science Teaching in our 
Elementary Schools.’’ The address, which was 
preéminently pithy and practical, outlined skill- 
fully a lesson upon electricity, finally developing 
into the principles which underlie telegraphy, and 
culminating in the completion of a working tele- 
graphic instrument which any pupil could manu- 
facture and understand. An electric bell was also 
successfully prepared, and, in response to inquiries, 
the professor estimated the cost of both instruments 
as unlikely to exceed halfadollar. A citizen who 
attended Professor Morrill’s lecture remarked at 
its close, ‘‘ I should like to be a boy again and go 
to school in this age of educational progress. This 
afternoon’s lesson has taught me more practical 
science than I have acquired by a term of philo- 
sophical study according to the old methods.”’ 

Prin. W. J. Ballard, of Jamaica, N. Y., illus- 
trated the value of systematic physical exercise for 
girls as well as boys, and showed fine results with 
a class of pupils from his own school. He believes, 
as does the writer, that lawn-tennis does girls more 
harm than good. 


‘* Yet, by your gracious patience, 
I will a round, unvarnished tale deliver,’’ 

The “unvarnished tale” that seems 
most appropriate at this, the approaching 
vacation season, is in regard to the facili- 
ties offered by the “ Burlington Route,” 
C. B. & Q. R. R., for reaching the Na- 
tional Educational Association meeting at 
Topeka. This route,—the Burlington,— 
is the only line running through Pullman 
sleepers from Chicago direct to Topeka 
without change. It is the line running two 
trains each way daily between Chicago and 
Kansas City, or Atchison, connecting with 
the trains from Peoria. The trains between 
these points are thoroughly equipped with 
Pullman sleeping and drawing-room cars, 
reclining-chair cars, and comfortable pas- 
senger coaches of modern design and ap- 
pointments, as well as the famous C. B. & 
Q. dining cars. They connect in Union 
depots at Chicago or Peoria with through 
trains from all points east, and at Kansas 
City or Atchison with trains for Topeka. 
The Burlington route is also the only line 
with its own track from Chicago, Peoria, or 
St. Louis, direct to Denver, either via Pa- 
cific Junction, Council Blaffs, and Omaha, 
or via Kansas City or Atchison, thus be- 
coming the principal line to the mountain 
resorts of Colorado, and to all points of in- 
terest on the Pacific coast. See that your 
tickets to the National Educational Associ- 
ation meeting at Topeka, to Colorado, or 
to California, reads via the C. B. & Q. R.R., 
for, as an experienced traveler has written 
in one of the metropolitan dailies: “ For 
thoroughness of equipment, precision of 
time, attention to the comfort of the, pas- 
senger, there is no road so satisfactory as 
the Burlington. Run on its line; a station 
and a time-card tell the hour. It shows 
everywhere the effect of masterful, practi- 
cal management.” Tickets via this route 
can be obtained of any railroad ticket agent 
in the United States or Canada,—those to 
Topeka at reduced rates by members of the 


above association. For further information, 
address Perceval Lowell, General Passenger 
Agent, C. B. & Q. R.R., Chicago, IIl. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
BEWARE oF IMITATIONS. 
Imitations and counterfeits have again appeared. 
Be sure that the word “‘ Horsford’s’’ is on the 
wrapper. None are genuine without it. 


| 
| | 
‘ 
| 
{ | 
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AMERICAN SCIENCE SERIES, 
Briefer Course. 


Schools are Adopting | 


Coit’s Chemical Arithmetic, - 

CHEMISTR i @ |Sheldon’s General History, - 1.60 
Sheldon’s G G 

By Ira ReMSEN, Professor in the Fohns Geren 

.40, | Beisen’s German Reader, - - 1.00 

Hopkins Univ. 12mo Pp 387 $1 Shaler’s Geology, 1.00 

A book for beginners, and on the HMeath’s Outline Map of U. 8., - 50 

Compayre’s Mistery eof Pedagogy, 1.60 


rimental plan. 
expe P Sample copies sent to teachers, postpaid, on receipt 


Examination price 70 cents, of above prices 


HENRY HOLT & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORE. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


3 Tremont Place, Boston. 
16 Astor Place, New York. 
185 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


City of Boston. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


Candidates for certificates of qualification to teach 
in the public day and evening schools of Boston, will 
be examined Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, 
August 24, 25, and 26, in the Girls’ High School-house, 
West Newton Street, Boston. The examination will 
begin on Tuesday at 9 A.M., and Wednesday and 
Thursday at 8.30 A.M. Attendance will be required 
each day. Those who intend to be candidates 
should send at once for a circular containing full in- 
formation with regard to the requirements and sub- 


jects of the examination to 
PHINEAS BATES, 


Secretary of the Board of Supervisors, 
Mason Street, Boston. 


“An Important Book. 


“ Multum in parvo.” 


THE 


Essentials 
Geography. 


WESTERN HEMISPHERE. 
By G.€. FISHER, Supt. of Schools, Weymouth, Mass. 


573 b 


LADIES OF THE WHITE HOUSE. 


Having become the sole Publishers of the “Ladies 
of the White House,” by Laura C. Holloway, we take 
pleasure in announcing a 

n two large volumes, 
BRIDAL EDITION, entirely rewritten, 
and containing portraits of every Lady from Mrs. 
Washington to Mrs. Cleveland. kxtended authentic 
biographies of each and every Hostess of the White 
House are given, together with a full history of the 
historic mansion. This superb Bridal Edtion is so 
greatly improved and enlarged, and isillustrated so 
extensively, that it is a wholly new book. Bo 
volumes will be ready August 1. 

Sold only by subscription. 
AGENTS WANTED everywhere. Liberal terms. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, 10-12 Dey St.. N. Y. 


SUMMER COURSE IN CHEMISTRY 


Af < 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


The 12th Annual Session of these courses will open 
July 5th,and continue six weeks, under the direction of 
ARTHUR M. CoMEY, Ph.D. (Heidelberg, Germany). 
Instruction will be given in General Chemistry, 
Qualitative and Quantitative Analysis, Organic Chem- 
istry, and Mineralogy. Special attention given to 
advanced work in all branches. The instruction is 
given practically in the laboratory, supplemented by 
experimental lectures. The courses are especially 
designed for teachers in secondary schools, and are 
open both to men and women. For further fnforma- 
tion address Dr. ARTHUR M. CoMEY, 
Harvard Chemical Laboratory, 

Cambridge, Mass. 


It is designed not only as an outline of work for the 
Teacher, but a concise text-book to be placed in the 
hands of the pupil. It contains all the political and 
descriptive geography a pupil should be required to 
commit to memory. It is a condensation of the large 
geographies, any one of which, may be used in con- 
nection with it. This book is in octavo form, bound 
in flexible covers. 

Price, 30 cents; sent to any address, postpaid. 
Teachers, School Officers, and the Trade promptly 
supplied, 

NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


WANTED, 


The right man, whocan rely upon his wife to aid him, 
for the Principalship of a Ladies’ Seminary, one of 
the best located and best furnished in the Eastern 
States. An Episcopalian or Baptist preferred. 
Apply immediately to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 


573 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


The Summer College of Languages, 
BURLINGTON, VT., 


Opens July 12th for Six Weeks. 
For Programmes, etc., address 


W. A. DEERING, Burlington, Vt. 
Or the President, L. A. STAGER. 


SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The next school year should find each teacher sup- 
plied with THE TEACHER’S AID to School 
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WANTED, 


For a position in Western Illinois, a lady teacher of 
experience. Latin, Greek and German, or either too 
of these languages required. Salary $400 first year. 
HIRAM ORCUTT. Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


th | headquarters. and can have their mail addressed in 


THE PATENT 


CRYSTAL BLACKBOARD. 


Has the best surface ever offered for a Blackboard. 
It is cheaper than wood, and it has me ceati on 
the surface, hence will NEVER NEED REPAIR. 
Send for special circular. 


THE ACME 


ADJUSTABLE SLATE COVER. 


Buy Plain Frame Slates and the “ Acme Cover,” 
and you get a Noiseless Slate, which is Cheaper and 
will wear longer than any other noiseless slate. 
Send for Catalogue. 


J.L. HAMMETT, Manufacturer, 
and dealer in 
SCHOOL FURNITURE, APPARATUS, AND SUPPLIES 


24 Cernhill, Beston, Mass. 


KANSAS 
FARM MORTGAGES. 


W. W. CAVITT & CO., 
116 Office Block, Topeka, Kan., 


Make a specialty of furnishing first-class First Mor- 
guage Loans in the great Agricultural State of Kan- 
sas, netting investors from 6 to 7 per cent. We use a 
semi-annual Coupon Morgage Note. 


16 VEARS EXPERIENCE. 


Over $6,000,000 loaned, and not a Dollar lost. Loans 
are 3 or 5 years. Absolutely safe, and interest 
prompt. Hundreds of New England investors as 


reference. 
Attending the National Edu- 


TEACHERS cational Association, at To- 


peka, in July. are invited to make our office their 


our care. A register of visiting teachers will be kept 
in our office. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education. 


Under the management of a professional educa- 
tor, who bas spent forty years in the School-room. 

Does business in every State and Territory. 

Charges teachers less than any other Reliable 
Agency. 

No Charges to School Officers for Services 
rendered. 

Teachers who desire positions or preferment 
should lose no time to avail themselves of the 
special advantages offered by this Bureau. 

Circulars and Forms of Application sent Free. 
Address or call upon 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 
Dr. HtRAM ORCUTT : 
Many thanks for your prompt and efficient help in 
presenting desirable candidates to meet our call. 
A. E. LASHER, A. M. 
Napa City, Col. 


Pres. Napa College. 
FOR SALE, 


ONE-HALF INTEREST in a first-ciass Private School 
for Boys, in the city of New York. Said school has 
been established for 13 years, and Is ina prosperous 
condition. For furniture and good-will, $1,500 cash 
will be acvepted. A apres in Greek, Latin, and 
English, and a graduate from Harvard or Yale. pre- 
ferred. Apply immediately to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Make Money During Vacation ! 


We want teachers and students, 
Both ladies and gentleman, 
To work for us during vacation. 
We will pay well for your services. 


Address at once, 
THE COSMOPOLITAN, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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OPEN JULY [2th, 


On the beautiful Round Lake Assembly 


Summer 


to AUCUST I3th, 


ounds, only one hour from Albany, and twenty minutes by rail- 


D. & H.C, Co.) from Rarainan, ane on the highway from the Hudson River to Lake George, the Adiron- 


acks, and the St. Lawrence. The best location fora 


teachers’ summer resort on this continent, near to 


nature’s heart, and next door to the Broadway of American Summer life. 
There will be a School of Metheds and Practice ; A SCHOOL OF LNDUSTRIAL ART, embracing CLAY AND 
SAND MoDELING, PHONOGRAPHY, TYPE-WRITING, and PENMANSHIP; A SCHOOL OF THE FINE ARTs, in- 


cluding DRAWING, PAINTING, AND MUSIC ; A SCH¢ 


OL OF ORATORY; Dr. Worman’s Language School; 


English, Anglo-Saxon, French, German, Italian, Spanish, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew; A SCHOOL OF 


NATURAL SCIENCE; A SCHOOL OF HISTORY AND ECONOMICS ; 


A KINDERGARTEN and MopvEL PRIMARY 


AND INTERMEDIATE SCHOUL; conducted by over FORTY of the best teachers in this country, assisted by 


as many eminent lecturers. 


Price of good board, from $3.50 to $6.00 per week, according to location of rooms. 


Those wishing to 


board themselves are furnished tents free, in clubs of five, and may reduce their living expenses to $2.50 


per week. 
Tuition $12.00 for two studies ; every additional 
counts only as one study. Those securing 
SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSEMBLY open from July 20th t 
Concerts, Stereopticon exhibitions, &c., 
Schools. 


Study, 88.00 extra. The whole School of Methods 


five pupils are entitled to a Scholarship worth $12.00. 


August 3. A maguiticent array of platform talent. 
free. Special Railroad rates to those attending the 


Excursions every Saturday, at very low cost. to Saratoga or Saratoga Lake, or to aud through 


Lake George, via Lake Champlain, from Old Ticonderoga. 


Write to the Director, Dr. J. HM. 
tables. For CURCULARS and ROUND LAKE JOURKNA 


{Please hand this to some person interested in 


Worman, for any particulars, or for seats at French or German 


L, send to 
J. D. ROGERS. ROUND LAKE, N. Y. 


education, 


Attendance. Single copy, 20 cents. Stamps taken. 
J. M, BANNON, 
572d 110 Hickory St., Springfield, Mass. 


CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you may 
need. Please send us a list of those you would 

LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANGE. 
EDWARD E. BABB & CO., 
9 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED, 


Ina first-class private school in N. Y. State, a lady 
assistant. The candidate must be a college gradu- 
ate whose pe is LATIN, and a member of the 
Episcopal church. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


TO TOPEKA. 


Of upwards of 1090 inquiries addressed to the teachers of New England, the 
almost unanimous reply is in favor of the following thoroughly reliable and 
popular route : 


Boston & Albany R. R. to Albany, 
New York Central & Hudson River R. R. to Niagara Falls, 
Michigan Central R. R. to Chicago, and 
Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy R. R. to Topeka. 


_ The Boston & Albany Railroad will run Special Elegant Drawing Room Sleep- 
ing Cars from Boston to Topeka, to leave Boston July 9th, For certificates of 
membership, address W. E. SHELpon, Sec. Nat. Ed. Assoc , 3 Somerset St., Boston. 
For full particulars, rates, berths, etc., address 
A. 8S: HANSON, General Pass’r Agent, 


232 Washington Street, Boston. 


Summer School for Teachers, 


MMENCING 
13th, 


NIAGARA FALLS. 


Departments in Primary, Intermediate, Grammar and High Schools, 


Special Work for Teachers of Ungraded Schools. 


Languages Taught by Natural Methods. 


FACU 


of Cook Co. 


Con. FrRANcIs W. Princ 2% 
forme 


Normal School, Normal Park, 
Quincy, Mass. 

Mrs. FrANcIS W. PARKER. 

W. H. Lennon. Normal School, Rockport, N. Y. 

Rev. GEo. E. Curtis, Rochester, N. Y. 

A. Editor “Educational Gazette,” Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

SryMouR Eaton, Ed. ‘Home and School Supple- 
ment,” Toronto, Canad 

F. V. IntsH, Author of * 
Easy by Diagrams,” Lima, O. 

C. D. LARKINS, Supt. Schools, Fayetteville, N. Y. 

T. V. WELCH, Supt. Niagara Falls State Park. 

Miss MAry E. DoyLe, Teacher of Primary Methods, 
Quincy & Woburn Methods, Woburn, Mass. 

N. P. BROWNING, Principal of Public Schools, Sus- 
pension Bridge, N. Y. 

Miss JENNIE C. Cor, Geneseo Normal School. 

L. L. W1ILtAMs, Rochester Business University. 

F. E. RoGers, Rochester Business University, 

A. M. PrREsTON, Principal Union School, Silver 
Creek, N. Y. 

F. M. GILLEy, Teacher of Classics, High School, 


a. 
nalysis and Grammar Made 


JOHN H. FRENCH, N. Y. State Institute Instructor, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

JOHN TRAINER, Superintendent Schools, Decatur, 
Ill., Author of “ How to Grade and Teach a Coun- 
School.” 

H. R. Rorn, Superintendent Schools, Meadville, Pa. 

Caas. E. Fircu, Editor-in-Chief, ‘‘ Rochester Deno- 
erat and Chronicle,’ Rochester, N. Y.; Regent of 
State University, 

Miss ELLEN C. PreRSON, Dansville, N. Y. 

JoHN G. ALLEN, “ Author of Tupical Studies in 
American History,’’ Rochester, N. Y. 

A. A. WOODBRIDGE, Boston, Mass., Late Supt. of 
Public Instruction, Woburn, Mass. 

J. H. Hooss, Prin, Normal School, Cortland, N.Y. 

4 

HARRISON E. WEBSTER, Geol. and Botany, Roches- 
ter, University. 

GEORGE GRIFFITH, New Paltz Normal School, 

W. L. McGOWAN, Superintendent Schools,Smethport, 
Pa.; Grad. Heidelberg University, Germany. 

MARK B. BEAL, from Boston School of Oratory. 

A. 8. DOWNING, Prin. Union School, Fairport, N. Y,. 


Chelsea, Mass. 


OTHER SPECIALISTS IN LANGUAGES ANNOUNCED LATER. 


No other Summer School offers such attractions 
school of the same grade. Information in detail 


A. P. CHAPIN, Business Manager, 
568 West Main Street, 


oR 
Rochester, N. Y. 


. Costof Tuition and Board less than at any other 
sent on application to 
A. A. WOODBRIDGE, Director of Methods, 

85 Pembroke Street, Boston, 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 


to be held 


City of Boston. 


se- Fourth Year’s Session 
Prin. of the Boston Schoo of 
Oratory, and Prof. of Oratory 


MOSES TRUE BROWN, M. A., of Oratory 


gummer School in the roo if th . Term commences Thuraday, Jaly 15 
continue FIVE WEEKS Students wishing to join the Sehool will send names, Excellent board and 
For furth ormation address 


toms. er inf Ne, 7 Beacen Street, Besten, Mass. 


SPECIAL 


THE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY 


The DELSARTE SYSTEM OF EXPRESSION °?%2'°* Voice, Gesture, and Speech. 


NOTICE. 
Will commence its fourteenth 
ber 7, 1886. Two 
courses. Delsarte 


years. and one 
ystem of Ex 


Complete gourse of Vocal Training. Thorough otpal. 


JOURNAL OF 
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Some Late Publications. 


Title 

A Moral Sinner. - - ° 
Lives of English Poet8: Waller, Milton, and Cowley. 
The Magic of Voice. - - 
From High'tand Hills. - ad 
Marjorie. H. F.S L.No.528. - 
The Head Station. H.H.L. No. 77. 
Memoirs of Archibald Hamilton, - 
No Saint. - - - - 
Old Salem. - - - - 
The Wind of Destiny. ° 
Stories and Romances. - - - 


in Verse. - - - 
he German Soldier in the Wars of the United States. 
Vital Questions. - 4 ° - - 
Red Letter Days. - - : 

The Man with the White Hat. ° 
The Camp of Surf Bluff. - - - 
Logic of Introspection. - - - 
Eugenie. ° ° - - 
Hours with German Classics. 
London of Today. - - 
Shadow of Dante. - - - - 
The Gospel and Philosophy. - 
Poems. - - 

The Destruction of Gotham. - 
English Hymns. - - - - 

The Secret of Her Life. - - 

Don’t. New Ed. - - - - 
Manual of Mechanics. - - - - ° ° 
Normal Phonography. - - 

Cut: A Story of West Point. - - 
June. - 


Author. Publisher. 


Daly Cassen Co, N 
Macfarlane 1 00 
Collins Robert Clarke & Co, Cin, 200 
Scriver T Y Crowell & Co, N Y, 1 25 

mv Ginn & Co, Boston, 30 
Macquoid Harper & Bros, N Y, 20 
Radestock DC Heath & Co, Boston, 65 
Carr Henry Holt & Co, N Y, 50 
Bates Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston, 00 
Hardy ‘ “ 25 


Oberhoitzer J B Lippincott Co, Phila, 


o 


Rosengarten 00 
Crawford Macmillan & Co, N Y. 50 
Rhodes T Y¥ Crowell & Co, 25 
McKean Phillips & Hunt, N Y, 25 
Parsons sad 85 
Ran 1 25 
Wentworth 2 00 
Balzac Roberts Bros, Boston, 1 50 
Hedge “ 2 50 
Pascoe 1 50 
Rossetti 1 50 
Dix E&JB Young & Co, N Y, 1 50 
How 1 o5 
Miller Funk & Wagnalis, N Y, 100 
Duffield 2 50 

D Appleton & Co, N Y, 30 
Posnett 1 75 
Goodeve 1 00 
Barlow J B Lippincott Co, Phila, 1 00 
Cervus = 60 and 1 00 
Adams D Lothrop & Co, Boston, 75 and 1 00 


PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 


OuR readers, in noticing the advertisement of 
pencil sharpener of the Jas. Dixon Crucible Co., 
Jersey City, N. J., should not forget that this 
company also manufacture the celebrated Dixon’s 
American Graphite Pencils. If your stationer 
does not keep them, or you are not familiar with 
them, send 16 cents to the company and receive 
samples worth double your money. 


Tue Acme Paper & Stationery Co., New York, 
have removed their office to the ground floor at 5% 
Duane street, corner of Elm street. They have in 


preparation the ‘‘ Acme Combination Writing- 
Case,”’ and a new line of composition books called 
“* The Scholar’s Delight.’’ They have added six 
hew designs to the ** Tip-top”’ line of tablets. 
This company furnish the best line of tablets for 
school use in the country. Send for free list. 


IMPORTANT. — Passengers arriving in the city 
of New York via Grand Central Depot, save $3.00 Car- 
riage Hire and Transfer of Bagnage by stopping at the 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite said depot. 

Passengers arriving by the West Shore Rail Road, via 
Weehawken Ferry, by taking the 42d street Horse Cars at 
Ferry entrance, reach Grand Union Hotel in 10 minutes 

egan Rooms, and upwar r ro- 
Pian. Elevators, Restaurant, Cafe Lench, and Wine 
ms supplied with the best. 

Prices moderate. Families can live better for less 

at the Grand Union than at any other strictly first 
h delivered to 


mon 
"s baggage and 
from Grand Central Depot. free. 

WE invite attention to the new ecard of the 
Southern Educational Burean of Montgomery, 
Ala., in THe JOURNAL of this week, under the 
management of Mr. A. B. Fannin, for a long time 
connected with the Department of Education of 
the State of Alabama. He has the strongest pos- 
sible indorsement of Hon. Jno. M. McKelroy, 
Ex-State Supt. of Education of Alabama, and 
also from Hon. Gustavus J. Orr, State School 
Commissioner of Georgia, who says of Mr. Fannin : 
** He is a gentleman of high integrity and of fine 
business qualifications. His experience and capac- 
ity especially fit him for the proposed enterprise.’’ 

Mr. McKelroy says: ‘‘ His well-known integ- 
rity, his long experiencein connection with the 
office referred to, his wide acquaintance with 
teachers and his knowledge of the wants of our 
Soathern schools and colleges give him §peculiar 
fitness for the work in which he proposes to 
engage.” 


Hale’s Honey is the best Cough Cure, 25c., 50c., $1. 
Glenn’s Sulphur Scap heals and beautifies, 25c. 
German Corn Remover |! i!!s Cornsand Bunions, 25c. 
Hill’s Hair & Whisker Dye—Plack & Brown, 50c. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 
Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 50c. 


J. E. Beww’s Blackboards are said to be the 


smoothest made, presenting a perfect velvet sur- 
face. See card. 


Swasey’s BLACKBOARDS. — J. A. Swasey, 
No. 35 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass., manu- 
factures the best Blackboards in the world. They 
give the most perfect satisfaction. Colonel Parker 

used them for years, and speaks of them as 
follows : 

Colonel Parker’s Opinion.—‘‘ In my experience, 
J. A. Swasey is the only man who knows how to 
make a blackboard.”’ F. W. PARKER. 


— Parliament is said to be full of poor men. 
Fin eae of poverty in England is something 


MEDICAL 


An explicit treatise on 
Nervous Debility, etc., with 
colored engravings, 112 


es. 
rice 25 cents by mail, to 
any address, from the 


author, 
Dr. C. J. LEWIS, 
129 Friendshi 


MINUTES, | 


FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE 


AmeERIcAN InsTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


BOSTON TO MOUNT DESERT. 


By the Elegant and Commodious Steamers of 
BOSTON & BANCOR STEAMSHIP CO. 


The eastward voyage on the great steamships of 
this Company affords a very refreshing change from 
the summer temperature of Boston, and the inland 
and southern cities, and removes one, in one or two 
hours, from the intense heat to the cool air of the 
ocean, enriched by the intense vitality which comes 

—~ 7 in from the distant plains of the outer At- 
antic. 

You leave the noises and distractions of the town 
and pass out into these vast, — places of the sea, 
with pure and bracing air and fascinating views on 
every side, and a change of scene and life, which is 
rich in physical and mental benefit. 

Steamers leave Foster's Wharf daily (except Sun- 
day), at 5.00 p. nt., and move down the harbor with 
stateliness and speed, looking down on the many ves- 
sels, steamers, coasters, and yachts, which flit in and 
out among the islands on every side, passing by the 
ragged and rocky “ Brewsters ”’ on the right, and the 
beaches of Winthrop and Lynn on the left into Mas- 
sachusetts Bay, along a seaboard fretted and fringed 
in a most remarkable manner, forming a long-drawn 
labyrinth of coves, bays. and headlands, to the twin 
lights on Thatcher’s Island ; and here, while the 
shades of night are falling fast, yd will be served, 
and later state-rooms will be sought for a full night’s 
one ye the steamer speeds on her way to Rock- 

and, Me. 

From the twin lights off Cape Ann the course is 
past the Isles of Shoals and Boone Island to Monhe- 
gan, whose light cheers the dark ness of early morning. 

At dawn the steamer passes White Head and enters 
Penobscot Bay, with views of Camden Mountains; 
soon after rounding the picturesque promontory, 
“Owls Head,” the vessel reaches Rockland, and pas- 
sengers land at the wharf, where the tourists’ break- 
fast will be waiting on the fast steamer, “ Mount De- 
sert,”’ built expressly for this route, The sail to Bar 
Harbor affords magnificent views. “Here a cape, 
clad in fine greenery, extends out into the sea, co- 
quettishly encircling a great field of blue waves ; there 
a bold headland, with its as prongs, meets and 
buffets the billows with catapultic force; here the 
bright flood runs age | up into the land, the hills 
stepping down to its borders, mirroring their outline 
as in glass; there a hundred isles are seen like spark- 
ling emeralds in the summer sea. 

After Saieting breakfast, providing yourself with a 
tourist map (which are distributed at the office), and tak- 
ing a comfortable seat on the spacious promenade deck, 
you can follow the course of the steamer while she speeds 
on her way. 

¥rom Rockland the route is across Penobscot Bay to 
the central group of islands which traverses through the 
charming scenery of Fox Island Thoroughfare, touchin 
at several quaint maritime villages, and giving views o 
the distant mountains, the remote seaward cliffs of Isle 
au Haut, and the bold peaks of Mount Desert. 

After crossing Placentia Bay and Bass Harbor, the 
steamer sweeps up to the wharf at South West Harbor, 
one of the most attractive resorts of eastern Maine. ‘The 
views of Mount Desert across Somes’ Sound are thought 
by many to be the finest at this point. 

The steamer, after passing Bear Island Light, rounds 
the bold eastern headland of Mount Desert, and runs u 
Frenchman’s Bay, by a long line of x oie | whitened cliffs 
and many a costly villa, passing Schooner Head, Otter 
Creek, Anemone Cave, Balance Rock to Bar Harbor, 
which is reached in time for dinner. 

Passengers will find every uniformed official and em 
ployee courteous and polite, and ready to tender such ser 
vice and give such information as may be desired. 

Fare to Members of the Institute from Boston to Mount 
Desert and return, $5.00. Tickets going limited from 
guny tet to 9th, good to return on and until August 2d 
Tickets may be obtained at any ticket office or on board 
the steamers. 

Steamers return from Bar Harbor daily (except Sun 
day),at100p m. Passengers arrive in Boston early next 
morning. Staterooms with two berihs, 81.50 and $2 00 
each ay pe anenaee in advance. Breakfast and Sup 
per, 50 cents each. Office on the wharf at Bar Harbor, 
where staterooms may be engaged, or any information in 
yegase to Railroads, or Steamboats, Expresses, Hotels, or 
Points of Interest, will be cheerfully furnished by officials 
in charge. 

Arrangements have been made with the Internationa! 
Express Company to take trunks from dwellings at Prov 
idence, Fall River, New Bedford, Taunton, Woonsocket. 
Springfield, Hartford, New Haven, and all other points 
south and west of Boston, at which they have offices, and 
deliver them at the hotel in Bar Harbor at 75 cents each, 
us caring tourists the trouble of transfers and a saving 
D 


A Rare Opportunity 


For the purchase of property, — a “ Family Boardin 

School for Boys,” located in one of the met delight- 
ful and — E, towns, and easily accessible, by 
cars or steam t, from several large cities. The 
Building is three stories, and contains 28 good s zed 
rooms, fitted > with all modern improvements for 
woe! and school purposes ; will accommodate 20 
boarding pupils, and a large number of day seholars 
€ grounds consists of 6 acres, handsomely terraced, 
with fine lawn, shade and fruit trees, and garden, 
This school is well established and liberally patron- 
ized, but may be largely increased by suitable effort, 
if desired. Said school property with carpets, cur- 
tains, school furniture, and fixtures,{etc., will be sold 
for $18,000; terms of payment easy. If sale is made 
before July ist, a discount from these figures will be 

Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


N. E. Bureau of Educatio: 
Street, Bos 


Stimpson Pencil Sharpener. 


PATENTED SEPT. 2, 1884, and JAN. 26, 1886. 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR SCHOOLS, 
DRAUGHTSMEN, AND GENERAL OFFICE USE. 


Ee Equally Effective for Lead or Slate Pencils. 


Simple in operation, durable in con- 
struction, rapid, cleanly, and abso- 
lutely positive im accomplishing its work. 


Any Child Can Use It. 


Economical of Time, Labor, and Pencils. 


By means of recent improvements the pres- 
sure of the file can be easily reguiated so that 
the hardest of lead, or the most brittle of slate 
pencils can be sharpened with equal facility. 


PRICE, $5.00. 
ia Special discount for quantities of ten 


machines or over. 


NOTE.—The sharpener, ked, weighs about 10 Ibs., so 
eannot be sent by fail. When the full price (5.00 each) is 
SENT with the order, we will send by EXPREss to any part 
of the NEw ENGLAND States, CHARGES PREPAID. 

To purchasers IN OTHER STATES We will rebate ONE-HALF 
of the express charges, which we will remit on receipt of 


statement of the amount paid. 
To save °C. 0. D. charces, the money should in all cases 


- be sent with the order by Express, Cashier’s Draft, or 
Postal Money Order. 
( Satisfaction ,anteed; in other words, the machine can be returned at our expense, and the 
money will be refunded, if not found perfectly satisfactory after one week's trial. 
(We refer by permission to the publisher of the JouRNAL OF EDUCATION.] 
Address GEORGE FROST & CO., 


287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


Railway, 
=} DIRECT LINE FROM 


| Detroit, 
| 


Send for Circulars. 


Toledo, ~ 
Adrian, 
Defiance, 
Ft. Way 
Auburn, Peru, 
Logansport, 
Decatur, 
Hannibal, 
St. Louis, 
Lafayette, 
Attica, 
| Danville, 
Florida, 
1 Bement, 
Forest, 
Springfield 
Jac sonville, 
<4 | Mexico, 
Meberly, 


Pad AGH ROUTE | Chicago, 
WABASH ROUTE KANSAS CITY 


Teachers desiring to attend the Convention at Topeka in July, should myveetiante the facilities afforded 
by the Great Wabash Route to reach their destination comfortably and quickly. 


THROUCH SLEEPER, BOSTON TO ST. LOUIS. 


Train leaving Boston daily at 3 P. M. fromthe Fitchburg R. R. Depot has a Sleeper to St. Louis without 
change, running via Hoosac Tunnel, Suspension Bridge, and Detroit, arriving in St. Louis at 6.57 the sec- 
ond morning. he fastest time made between Boston and St. Louis. Trains leave St. Louis for Kansas City 
at 9.10 A. M., and 8.25 P. M. daily, making the trip in 12 hours. 

Reclining-chair Cars FREE on both trains, and Sleeping Cars on evening train. 

Train leaving chicage daily at 12.30 noon, arriving in Kansas City next morning at 9.00, has Pulman Palace 
Sleeping Car, or Mann Boudoir Car, and Reclining;Chair Cars FREE, running through without change. 

Another train, leaving Chicago at 9.00 P. M. daily, and arriving in Kansas City at 9.00 the next evening, 
has Woodruff Sleeper for the night ride, and elegant coaches during day. 

First-class Meals on Wabash Dining Cars. alf rates from all Wabash points. Further information 
can de obtained from Ticket Agents on line of Wabash, or from 
J. J. FowLER, E. P. Agt., J. A. GRANGER, Pass. Agt., C. SHEEHY, Can. Pass Agt. 

L. 8. MCCLELLAN, E. Travl. Agt., , Toledo, O. 167 Jefferson Ave., Detroit. 
7 So. Merrick st., Philadelphia. BRECKENRIDGE, Cent. P.A., H. B. MCCLELLAN, Gen. E. A 

Agt., A. YANCEY, So. Pass. 3 AMES SMITH, Gen. c. Mangr., 
290 Washington St., Boston. 152 Walnut St., Cincinnati.” St. Louis, Mo. 

F. A. PALMER, G. A. P. D., E. P. WADE, Dist. Pass. Agt., F. CHANDLER, Gen. P. & T. Agt,. 

109 Clark St., Chicago. 69 So. Illinois St., Indianapolis, Ind. St. Louis Mo. 


’ Meets at TOPEKA, KANSAS 
THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION {Mgets2s TOREKA, KANSAS, 
From the map below it will be seen that the Chicago & Alton R. R. is the shortest, best, and most direct 
line from_ Chicago, Ill., Bloomington, Ill., and St. Louis, Mo., to Topeka, Kas.; and having union depots at 
Chicago, Mosman, Bort St. Louis, and St. Louis, and making direct connections in all these cities with 


all important trunk lines leading from the East, North and South, naturally forms the great national 
highway between the 


East, rth, and South 
CHICAGO & ALTON RAILROAD BAY snd Kas, and 
‘ 


No Change of Cars ( Chi fei the Great West 
sry Shs Chicane and St. Lous, ard CHANGE OF CARS OF 
o Trains Day, icago and St. Louis, and NY GLASS two 
41 way, between St, Louls and Kansas City. Jolin’ N day way, 
MAHA Grenton Chicago & Kansas City, 
Corn © 4 Wy, min n 
x 4 EN 7 RI CHAIR CARS, THE NEW- 
NS mi CHARGE; PALACE DIN- 
30 Tac Ou AST ST.CODIS 
Le JERFE® , ING CARS, are run on al 
— through trains, 


SPECIAL REDUCED RATEs of one fare for the round-trip have been made for this occasion. For rates and 
full information, apply to any ticket agent in the United States or Canada, or call on or write to the follow- 
ing agents of the Chicago and Alton R. R. 

CHARLES OBERG,Eastern Passenger Agent, 

261 Broadway, New York City. 
W. W. LORD, Jr., South-Eastern Pass’r Agent, 
514 Market St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
A. D. PERRY, Traveling Passenger Agent, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
JAMES CHARLTON, Gen’! Pass’r and Tkt Agt, 


R. H. FOWLER, Southern Passenger A 
346 West Main Street, Louisville. 


8. H. KNIGHT, Gen’l Agent, Pass’r_ Dept., 
117 North 4th Street, St, Louis, Mo. 


— OR TO 
GEO. J. CHARLTON, Ast. Gen’! Pass’r & Tkt. Agt. 


210 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


SOLAR CAMERA 


ITCHELL’S ATLAS ¢2< 

OF THE WORLD. en 
NEW EDITION. The best and cheapest Atlas published. £@ 
WM. M. BRADLEY & BRO., Publishers, 5 


TTERNS FOR ELACKEOARD 


— CIRCULAR 
AS ADAMS 


No. 1026 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“Colleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 


N UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
iy to both. sexes. Address the Registrar. 


QCHOOL OF MEDICINE, BOSTON UNIVERSITY. En- 
S trance examinations. 3 and 4 years’ courses. 
Address I. T. TALBOT, M.D., Dean, Boston. 

PROFESSIONAL. 


AA ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
fining, and Elec- 


_INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 
A\ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 
G catalogue apply to Rev. Geo. GANNETT, A. M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Ladies. Auburndale, 
L Mass. A home sehool of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAS. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS, 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 

For circular and further particulars apply at the 

school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For sexes. AT WORCESTER. 

r ress 

° E. H. RussExu, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL 


FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
The next term will begin with entrance examina- 
tion on Wednesday, Sept. 1, 1886. For circulars, etc., 
address Miss ELLEN Hypk, Principal. 


ATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BripGEwarT Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For es only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, 3. 


Grats NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Scorr. 


HODE ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Regular course of study, 3 years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Ad- 
dress, for circular or information, T. J. MORGAN, Prin. 


CHOICE JUVENILE BOOKS. 


Young Folks’ Speaker. 
100 Pages. Paper, 15 cents; Boards, 25 cents. 
Adapted to children ranging from ten years old 

down to lisping infancy, and suived to every oc- 
casion in which the little ones are calied upon to 
take part. Just Ready. 


Young Folks’ Dialogues. 

120 Pages. Paper, 25 cents ; Boards, 40 cents. 

Contains a wide variety of short, ae and simple 
dialogues, all new and original, and suited to 
the wants of children from five to fifteen years. 

“ Without exception, this is the best book of the 
kind we have ever seen.” — Register, Springfield, Iil. 


Youug Folks’ Recitations. 


104 Pages. Paper, 15 cents; Boards, 25 cents. 

This book contains choice Readings and Recita- 
tions, suited to the wants of children from ten to 
fifteen years of age. s 

“We can commend this work with confidence 
ascalculated to elevate and pany the tastes of 
those for whom it is designed.”—Journal of Edu- ° 
cation, Boston, Mass. 


The above books sold by all booksellers, or 
mailed upon receipt of price by the publishers, 
The National School of Elocution and Oratory, 


1416 and 1418 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT, PHILADELPHIA, PA 


“The Sauveur College of Languages ” 


Will open this year at Oswego, N. Y., on Monday, 
July 12, All teachers from New England (and we 
trust there will be many) who design to attend this 
Session will find it for their interest to correspond 
with HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 


563 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


The Rey, _ Scarlett, East Orange, N- 
J., writes; * y wife has been cured - Ery- 
sipems of long standing by Palmer’s ‘ Skin- 
Success.’ One acquaintance who hag Barber’s 
Itch, and a number of others who suffered 
from different skin diseases, have also been 
Perfectly cured by its use. 


ALL FOR CENTS 


@ must reduce our stock in the next three months, and for 
avs offer a!| the following for only 24 Cents: 10 Pieces 
ew and Popular Music, full size, finely printed , 200 Ele- 
Gant Designsin Outlinefer Stamping and Embroidery, 100 Late 
and Popular Senge, includine al! the gemsfrom the 
as wellas DREAM FACES,” “LOVE LOVE LOVE.’ 
SAILING,” etc. otc. ,a large collection of New Riddles an 
Conundrums, over 260,jnet the thinefor pico-nic and socia! par- 
260 Motto Verses.j nat side-eplitters, 77 Tricksin Magic, 100 
‘ussies, all kin 96 Popular Games, @ Secret Alphabet, 200 
Amusing, Inte ngand Mysterious Pictures, the Great Game 
of Forvenes etc. We will send all the above in one 
to any address all prepaid for 24 ots, in pentane 


1 ‘or $1. dress 
"WORLG MFG, GO, Ny 


THE MAGAZINES. 


-The June number of Lend a Hand. a Monthl 
Magazine of Organized Philanthropy, of which Ed- 
ward E. Hale, D.D., is editor, contains articles of 
special value to teachers. Among them is “ Walks 
in Boston Public Schools,” by Lucretia P. Hale, No. 4, 
in which she discusses the Reading and Writing in 
the Primary Schools. Every primary teacher will 
find in this paper hints and suggestions of great value, 
Price $2.00 a year; single copies, 20 cents. Boston: 
Lend a Hand Company. 


— The Unitarian Review and Religious Magazine 
for June, 1886, of Dr. Thomas Hila gerios of pa rs 
on “Logie Limited;” “Our Political System,” by 
Rev. John W. Chadwick; “ Amiel’s Journal.” by 
Rev. John A Bellows; “ Traditional Records of Early 
Israel and Jehovah of Hosts,” by Rev. 8. R. Calthorp ; 
all able articles. It has also an excellent review o 
me Editor’s Note Book. 

rice $3.00 a year; single copies, 30 cents. Boston: 
Cnitarian Review Office. 


— The July Wide Awake is enriched with a group 
of delightful Independence Day articles. Mrs. De- 
meritt contributes, under the title of “The First 
Blow for American Liberty,” an account of the attack 
upon Fort William and Mary, with a view to the cap- 
ture of ammunition, resulting in the supply of pow- 
der soon after used at Bunker Hill; E. 8. Brooks, in 
his story, ‘When George the Third was King,” 
shows that originally we had no less than four Inde- 
pendence Days,” instead of one; and Margaret Sid- 
ney’s ballad of “The Minute Man” paints a picture 
_— another of the “beginnings’’ of American 

uiberty. 


— The June Pansy is as bright as its namesake. 
The stories, poems, and Flower Chorus are unusually 
attractive because of their timely import and season- 
able aid. The sketches, both historical and bio- 
graphical, are particularly notable, and the install- 
ments of an exceptionally strong character. Round 
the Family Lamp (Margaret Sidney) is deserving of 
especial mention. Apropos of the month, it fur- 
nishes the “‘ Rose Game,” a delightful out-of-door en- 
tertainment, and one that will be entered inte with 
zest by the entire household. Illustrated, $1.00 a 
year. D. Lothrop & Co. 


— “Chata and Chinita,” a novel of Mexican life by 
Mrs., Louise Palmer Heaven, begins in the June 
number of the Overland Monthly. Mrs. Heaven has 
been a favorite contributor both to the first series of 
the Overland and to the present magazine. Her con- 
tributions have been chiefly stories and sketches of 
Mexico, a country with which she is familiar from 
long residence. She does not describe American 
life in Mexico, but the life of the Mexicans them- 
selves, entering into their point of view. As a story 
of the inner hfe of a rich hacienda, and the real char- 
acter of Mexican senoras and senoritas, it should be 
more valuable than Ramona, on account of the much 
acquaintance of the writer with the 
subject. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Ah, how bright the sun 
Strikes on the sea and on the masts of vessels, 
That are uplifted in the morning air, 
Like crosses of some peaceable crusade! 
— Longfellow. 


Scorr’s EMULSION oF PuR® Cop Liver Or, 
witH Palatable and 
Strengthening. Dr. A. H. DESANLINUS, Os- 
wego, N. Y., says: ‘“‘I have prescribed Scott’s 
Emulsion for many years, and have given it a 
thorough comparative test. I cannot speak in too 
high terms of its palatability, as well as its effi- 
cacy in all the wasting disorders in which it is in 
dicated.”’ 


— Sorrow itself is not so hard to bear as the bit- 
ter thought of coming sorrow. Airy ghosts that 
work no harm do terrify us more than men in 
steel with bloody purposes. 


— The life giving properties of Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla have established its well-earned reputation. 
and made it the most effectual and pop ar blood 
purifier of the day. For all diseases of the stom- 
ach, liver, and kidneys, this remedy has no equal. 
Price $1.00, 

— A good man is the best friend, and therefore 
is first to be chosen, longest to be retained, and, 
indeed, never to be parted with unless he ceases to 
be that for which he was chosen. 

A steel pen, which seems simplicity itself in 
construction, goes through from fifteen to twenty- 
five processes in the course of manufacture, and 
occupies from ten to thirty daysto complete. And 
yet an Esterbrook Pen is sold by the box at a rate 
less than a cent each. 

— How beautiful is the rain! 
- After the dust and heat, 
In the broad and fiery street, 
In the narrow lane, 


How beautiful is the rain! 
‘ellow. 
Apvicre To Motuers. — Mrs. Winslow's 


Soothing Syrup should always be used when chil- 
dren are cutting teeth. It relieves the little suf- 
ferer at once; it produces natural, quiet sleep by 
relieving the child from pain, and the little cherub 
awakes as “‘ brightasa button.”’ It is very pleas- 
ant to taste. It soothes the child, softens the 

ms, allays the pain, relieves wind, regulates the 
em and is the best known remedy for diarrhoea, 
whether arising from teething or other causes. 
25 cents a bottle. 


CATARRHE and BRONCHITIS CURED. 


A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying eve 
known remedy, at last found a prescription whic 
completely cured and saved him from death. pay 
sufferer from this dreadful disease sending a self. 
dressed stamped envelope to Dr. J 


. Fl & Co., 117 
isth Bt., N. will recelvethe receipt free of charge, 


Qeachers’ Agencies. | Ceachers’ Agencies. 


Mrs. L. F. BROCKWAY, Manager, 
Brockway "'Teachers’ Agency, 


TIMES 


BUILDING, CHICAGO, 


SUPPLIES SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, and FAMILIES with TEACHERS for every department of work. 
CORRESPONDENCE solicited with experienced Teachers capable of filling 
responsible positions at good salaries. 


THE TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


i170 State 


Seeks the promotion of the best teachers. Its object 
is the advancement of salaries all along the line of 
professional teaching. It has the following branches, 
which act as so many separate Agencies: ALLEN- 
TOWN, PENN.; NASHVILLE, TENN. ; BRUNS- 
WICK, GA.; also branches in KANsAs, CALIFOR- 
NIA, and COLORADO. 

For special reasons the agents in the last two States 
wilremain “incognito.” Other State Agents will be 
appointed during the Summer. (Do not be misied ; 
we have no agency in Boston.) 

We have now (May 15) 1137 vacancies for fall. Our 
membership is 448. e will accept 52 more members. 
Oy the best teachers need apply. 

@ have vacancies in every department from Presi- 
dencies of State Universities at $5000 to Principal- 
ships of country schools at $500. 

A Board wrote us yesterday for a lady for Principal 
of Seminary at a salary of $1000 and living. This is 
the largest lady’s salary we have had so far. We 
have some High School places for ladies at $1000, and 


Street, 


Chicago, 
a large number at $600 and $750. Also innumerable 
calls for primary and intermediate teachers. 
Some of our vacancies are mentioned in back num- 
bers of the NV. Z. Journal, and the N. Y. Sch. Journal. 
CHICAGO, FEB. 15th, 1886. 
MR. ORVILLE BREWER:—I take pleasure in stating 
that I have received in the past year $40 from 
the Teachers’ Co-operative Association of Chicago for 
information I gave them of vacancies and probable 
vacancies. — C. CHILDS, Art 7 , 3754 
Johnston Place, Chicago. 


PROMOTIONS through our Agency in 1885: 

Rev. J. B. HeErRRIcK of Philadelphia to the Presi- 
dency of Dakota perenne, salary $2000. Prof. W. 
W. GRANT of Indianapolis High School, salary raised 
to $2500. Prof. L. C. HuLL of Detroit High School, 
Michigan, salary raised to $2500. H. T. GILLETTE, 
from a $1000 position in New York to the Superintend 
ener of Winona, Minn., at a salary of $1800. His 
brother to Manistee, Mich., Superintendency, $1500. 


SEND POSTAL FOR CIRCULARS. 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
ents. 


Best TEACHERS, ana'rorticn, 


Circulars of Good Schools free to 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarjon Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. Y. 


FREE REGISTRATION 


For good Teachers only. Over 300 vacancies paying 
from $400 to $3000, and more coming in rapidly; 1 
received to-day, May 7th. Form for stamp. 

EMPLOYERS are served without charge. Free 
Registration gives us the largest and most select sup- 
ply of Teachers in America, and leaves no motive for 
representing those not suitable. 

VERY, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreiqn Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


We have on our books many “ calls” for good teach- 
ers for September. Successful Superintendents, 
Principals, Specialists, and Grade Teachers wanted. 
Send stamp for circular and application blank. 

A. LOVELL & CO. 
WD KERR,” | Managers, 
UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
16 Astor Place, New Veork. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


SucogssruL TeacHers seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Evererr O. Fisk, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


INTER-STATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Offers unsurpassed opportunities to those desiring 

sitions as Teachers. Our main office, located in 

e leading Metropolis of the West, with numerous 
Branch Offices in the Kast, all promise earnest repre- 
sentation at only one registration fe. 

Correspondence wanted with suitable persons 

for management of our Eastern Branches. 

Refer by permission to Dr. C. K. Adams, Prest. Cor- 
nell Univ.; Dr. M. L. DooGE, Prof. Mich. Univ. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Business Transacted in all the States and Territories. 


This is anold and reliable agency, and has been 
unusually successful in supplyimg teachers with posi- 
tions and schools with teachers. 

“Your exactness and promptness secured the Pro- 
fessorship of Natural Science in our University for 
Mr. John Lear. Twelve hours delay would have 
given it to another man.” H. Tripp, Prest, 
Central University of Lowa. 


R. E. A 
American School Bureau, 2 West 14th St., N. Y. 
TEACHERS’ 
AGEN 


If. HESSE’S cy, 


12 K. 17th Street, New Vork City. 


Supplies competent Teachers, Tutors, Lecturers, 

Governesses, Singers, ete., resident and visiting, 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN, 

in every department of Artand Learning. Parents 

and Guardians advised in the choice of best schools. 

References by favor to the families of Hon. Hamilton 

Fish, ex-Secy Evarts, Cyrus W. Field. 


The Eastern Educational Bureau, 


An extensive acquaintance In New England educa- 
tional circles warrants the assertion that we can help 
ood teachers of any grade in securing positions,—not 
n some distant State, but here in New England. We 
invite such to register in our Bureau, and Superin- 
tendents and Committees to call and convince them- 
selves that we can provide them with desirable teach- 
ers. Address 

M. T. ROCERS, Manager, 

36 Bromfield St., Room 4, Boston, Mass. 


£ 
ww Teachers’ Bureau 
{Both Sexes.] 


Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
sicians, ete., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
Churches. Also Book-keepers, Stenographers, Copy- 
ists, to Business Firms. Mrs. A, D. COLVER 

329 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


RELIABLE TEACHERS 


Promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, ete. 


Best of references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th St., bet. Broadway and 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


Teachers, Principals, School Officers : 


YOU have not found what you want, 
apply to the 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Five years of successful experience. 
Numerous UNSOLICITED testimonials. 


Man'r, 205 No.Tth St., Allentown, Pa. | 660 tf Chestnut St. Philadelphia: Pa. 
100 TEACHERS WANTED {SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


To supply demands from school officers in WEstT and 
SouTH; ten calls for teachers received in one day 
last week. NO REGISTRATION FEE 
required of our subscribers ; free advertisements in 
our Journal next three months. 

Send for sample copy. Large 16-page monthly 
mailed free for postage. Address 

THE CORRESPONDENCE UNIVERSITY, 


Opera House Building, .. . . Chicago, Ill. 


TEXAS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


LOCATES TEACHERS in TEXAS ONLY. 
WILKINS & MAGUIRE, Managers, 


DALLAS, TEXAS. 
REFERENCES: 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y.; A. B. WATKINS, 
Ph.D Sec’y State Board of Regents, Albany, N. Y.; 
B. M. BAKER. State Supt., Austin, Texas. 


THE N. E, BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


Is now prepared to furnish first-class teachers of 
Hebrew and Oriental Languages and Gymnastics, as 
well as specialists in every other department of in- 


struction. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
E. Bureau of Education, 
on Somerset Bireet, Boston. 


SUPPLIES 
Superintendents, Colleges, and Schools, with Compe- 
tent Teachers in every department; and aids Teach- 
ers to procure suitable positions. Circular and appli- 
cation form sent free, 
A. B. FANNIN, Manager, 
Montgomery, Ala. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


C. W. BARDEEN, Manager, . . . Syracuse, N. Y. 


From W. A. EDWARDS, Nor- 
walk, Ct., June 1st,1886, “Leal d 
on Mr. E. R. Peunoyer, of East 
Orange, N.J., May 29th, and had 
an interview with the School- 
Board. I have just received a 
dispatch announcing my election 
ata salary of $1,000. 1 admire 
your way of doing business, and 
think it most satisfactory to all 
I had only been registered with you six 
weeks when I made a satisfactory engagement.” 

From A. B, Davis, Spencer, N. Y., May 31, 1886, 
“ Last Friday I was elected principal at Port Henry, 
and on the following day principal at Salamanca 
both at $1200. I accepted the latter. Please sen 
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concerned. 


me statement and I will remit.” 
DON’T LEAN ON A BROKEN REED. 
For circulars, application blank, specimen photo- 
send stamp to address as above, 


h, ete. 
ia for Catalogue of Books on 


edagogy, 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth ee 
C College, Hanover, N. H. Address the President, a 
WALKER, Prest. Jas. P. MUNROE, | | 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
For 10 years I was greatly troubled with | 
the Piles; at times so badly, was enable 
walk and was laid up in hospitals, but without PO P| 
Permanent cure, until seven years ago I used 
almer’s *Skin-Success,’ It cured me 
and since then hae no 
rouble.”’—Rev, C, erry 
— 
| 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXIII.—No, 24. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION SERIES. 


VOLUME Il. 


A History o 


By F. V. N. PAINTER, of Roanoke College, Va. 


NOW READY. 


f Education. 


A work of great practical value to every teacher, as it exhibits the 


ss of the past more fully and impartially than any work yet pu 
from the f civilization, is traced in its relation with the social, political, 


viewed from the standpoint of the history o 
and religious conditions of each country. 


PRICE, $1.50. 
Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. Special terms made on class-supplies, to Normal Classes, Teachers 


Reading Circles, etc. 


»vedagogical principles, labors, and 
Piished. The history of education, 


D, APPLETON & CO, Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, 


Barnes’ New Geography. ! 


TWO BOOKS ONLY. 


Barnes’ Elementary Geography, cloth, .60 
Barues’ Complete Geography, cloth, 1.25 
These splendid books are edited by the veteran 


pher, 
JAMES MONTEITH. 

“If you are dissatisfied with the books you are using 
in Geography, send for Barnes’ Two-Book series be- 
fore making a selection. It is impossible to get an 
idea of their excellence in a short notice like this. 
The two books comprise everything that is necessary 
to know of the subject; they are profusely illustrate 
with superb engravings; they have the best maps we 
have yet seen. In short, they have every excellence.” 
—The Herald of Education, March, 1886. 

pages free. Sample copies, postpaid, 
on receipt of price. 

A. S. BARNES & co., Publishers, 
111 & 113 William St., NEW YORK. 


H. B. CARRINGTON, Agent, 22 Bromfield St., Bostun. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. 


——AGENCY FOR—— 
alENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S LOCK- 
WOOD'S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & CO.’S, 
Lonypon, TAUCHNITZ’S LErpsic PUBLICATIONS. 
Lar Stock of IMPORTED AND AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 
CARL SCHOENHOFR, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


A Great Repository of Practical and Scientific Infor- 
mation Indispensable to Every One. 
In preparation, to be published June 1, 1886 : 


The Techno -Chemical Receipt Book. 


Containing several thousand receipts, comprising 
the latest, most valuable, and most useful discoveries 
in Chemical Technology, the Arts, and the Industries. 
Edited chiefly from the German of Drs. Winckler, 
Elsner, Heintze, Mierzinski, and Jacobson ; with addi- 
tions by William T. Brannt, Graduate of the Royal 
Agricultural College of Eldena, Prussia; and Wm. H. 

ahj, Ph.D. (Heid.), Secretary of the Franklin Insti- 
tute, Philadelphia, author of “‘ Galvanoplastic Manip- 
ulations.”’ Illustrated; in one volume, 12mo, 450 pp: 
Price, $2.00, free of postage to any address in the 
world. Subscriptions will now be received, payable 
on publication. 

te A Prospectus, showing the contents of this im- 
portant volume, now ready, and will be sent free to 
any one who will furnish his address to 

HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO. 
Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and importers, 
810 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 17! Broadway. 


PUBLISH ? NEW YORK, 


Anderson’s Histories and Hist’! Readers; 
Leighton’s History ef Rome ; 
Thomson's New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Course ; 
BReed & Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in En- 
glish and Migher Lessons in English ; 

Hutchison’s Physiology and 

J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt., . L. SMITH, 
151 Wacash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin St., Boston. 


THE VERY LATEST, 
ano THE VERY BEST. 


CONTAINING ALL THE RECENT IMPROVE- 
MENTS IN METHODS, ILLUSTRATIONS, TYPE, 
PAPER AND BINDING, WITH MANY ORIGINAL 
FEATURES NOT FOUND IN OTHER BOOKS. 


ENTIRELY NEW READING MATTER. 
CIRCULARS AND SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
GERMAN SIMPLIFIED. 


An eminently practical new method for learning the 
German language. Edition for self-instruction, in 12 
numbers, at 10 cents each, sold separately; School- 
edition (without Keys), bound in cloth, $1.25. For 
sale by all booksellers; sent, post-paid, on receipt of 

rice, gene A. KNOFLACH, 140 Nassau St., New 

ork rospectus mailed free. eow 


SSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY: West- 
ern Memisphere. By G. C. FISHER. Price 
Address N. E. PUB. CO., 3 Somerset S8t., 


CYCLOPADIAS. 


Of the 3 great encyclopedias Johmseon’s alone has 
just been thoroughly revised and brought down to 
date, at an expense of over $60,000. Itis complete 
in8 royal octavo vols. (over 800 pages each) ; it has 30 
Depts., and 40 Editors (America’s greatest scholars) 
are responsible for the accuracy of the same; it con- 
tains more subjects, is later than Appletons’, and 
costs less than half as much; it is far more satisfac- 
tory in every respect than the Britannica. Teachers 
can earn $75 a week. ; 

FOR TERMS AND OUTFIT, 
Address E. B. FAIRCHILD, 
79 Milk St., Boston, 


Or A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
11 Great Jones St., New York. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING BOOKS 
DRAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Tarts on, Art 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS 


To which special attention is called. 

These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in Primary and 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded series 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy an 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every 
Stage, and especially at the outset. 
or cotalosee and particulars, address 

THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 
Chicago Agency, 7 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
79 WABASH AVENUE. 


ALLEN’S FORTY LESSONS 
DOUBLE ENTRY BOOK-KEEPING, 


(As Used in Actual Business). 


Arranged for Graded and High Schools. 


Price, $1.50; Introduction price to Schools and 
Teachers, $1.00. Sample copies sent at Introduction 
price. Money refunded if not satisfactory. Second 
edition now ready. GEORGE ALLEN, Newbern, N.C. 


NOW READY. 


LA FRANCE. 


Notes @un Americain, recueillies et mises en 
ordre par A. de Rougemont. 


An entertaining and instructive Reading Book for 
French Classes of the Middle grade. 12mo, cloth, 
188 pp. Sent by mail postpaid, on receipt of 90 cts, 


Address 
THE WRITERS’ PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
21 University Place, New York City. 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s (1849-85), 
Bartholomew’s Drawing Books (1866-85), 
Dinsmore’s Spelling Blanks. 

Gillet & Rolfe’s New Works on Physics, 

Webb’s Word-Method (1867-85), 

Language Tablets, for Supplementary Work. (Pat- 
ented Dec. 8, 1885.) 

Number Tablets, for Supplementary Work in Arith- 
metic. Patented Sept. 8, 1885.) 

Howard’s Practical Series In Arithmetic. 
binsmore’s Model Script Spelling Blanks. 
Dinsmore’s First Lessons in Physiology and Hygiene. 
Bond’s Staff-ruled Writing Books, lu three numbers. 


Please address the publishers, 
POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 


209 Wabash Ave., 107Chambers St., 22 Bromfield St., 
Chicago. New York. ston. 


HUGHES’ NEW WALL MAPS. 


The Latest--The Best. 
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BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY co., 
Importers and Wholesale Educational 

JouN A. BoYLe, Manager, 
15 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


THE SAUVEUR COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES. 


OSWECO, N. Y. 
The College has been removed from AMHERST and BURLINGTON, to OSWEGO, N, ¥. The Circn- 


ELEVENTH SESsIOoN, 


lar will be sent to applicants by 
DR. L. SAUVBUR, 


Vor Boar’, Jooms, and Rail oad Fares, address HON, 4. OC. MATTOON, Oswego, 


JULY 12 TO AUG. 20. 


Grand View House, Wernersville, Pa. 


The Best Books 


READING CIRCLES. 


HISTORY. 


Histories of Rome, Greece, England, 
France and Germany. By CHARLOTTE 
M. Yonae. Price of each, $1.50. 

History of the American People. By 
ARTHUR GILMAN. Price, $1.50. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


How We Are Governed, By Anna L. 
Price, $1.50. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Masterpieces in English Literature. 
By Homer B. SPRAGUE. Price, $2.00. 

Shakespeare’s Hamlet. By Homer B. 
SPRAGUE. Price in paper, 45 cents ; cloth, 
65 cents. 


METHODS OF TEACHING. 


1000 Ways of 1000 Teachers. By 
A. C. Mason. Price, $1.00. 

Grube’s Method in Arithmetic. By 
F, Louis SoLDAN. Price, 30 cents. 


THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON : 
30 Franklin Street. 


Teachers’ Books. 


Mailing Price. 
DEVELOPMENT LESSONS, ie 1.20 
By Pror. E. V. DEGRAFF and Miss M. K. 
SMITH. (Adopted by the Chautauqua 

Teachers’ Reading Union.) 
PRACTICAL WORK in the SCHOOL ROOM, 
8S. F. BUCKELEW and M. W. Lewis. 
art I. THE HUMAN BODY, . . 8 .80 
Part 11. A BC READER. (Per set), 25 
Part Ill. LESSONS ON PLANTS, . 
FROEBEL’S EDUCATION OF MAN, . 1.30 
Translated by Miss JOSEPHINE JARVIS. 


KING’S TREASURY OF FACTS, - 80 


GRADED REVIEW QUESTIONS, 
By Wo. M. GIFFIN and DAvip McCLURE. 


A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 


16 Astor Place, New York. 
Gi. - — 30 Franklin St., Boston. 
N. E. Agt. 


185 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

THOS. NELSON & SON, 

y NEW YORK, 
Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for catalogues. tf 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literature 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, - $1.25 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theology, 
Day’s Phychology, Kthics, Rsthetics, and Logic. 
Hart’s German Classics for students, 

60 and $1 74 


CHICAGO: 
183, 185, 187} Wabash Ave. 


(4 vols. ready) 

Ireland’s Pocket Classical Dictionary, - 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Schule, - 1.25 
Le Duc’s Learning to Draw. Illus. 
Leffingwell’s English Classics for Schools, - 1.50 
Lodeman’s German Exercises, - - 
Phyfe’s How Should I Pronounce, ae 1,20 
Putnam’s Art Hand-Rooks, 9 vols. Each 55 
Putnam’s Hints for Home Reading, - +75 
Putnam's Series of Atlases, (14 vois.), T5c. to $20 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. 3.00 
Rosenstengel’s German Reader, - - «+ 1.55 
sturtevant’s Kconomics, «= « 4,75 
The Science Series (30 vols.), Each, .75 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.) Each, 1.25 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on applicati 
to the publishers 


SEND TO 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray St., New York, 


For Cireulars and Price-lists Maury’s Geograph 
Gildersleeve’s Latin, Venable’s Agere, etc. Mes, 


TEACHERS 


And others interested, are reminded that DITSON & 
CO., publish many attractive things in the way of 


Music for Commencement and Exhibitions, 


And call special attention to their pretty, 
easy, and very musical 


CANTATAS AND OPERETTAS. 


Which are most appropriate for summer. 


Me Company, or Cadets’ Picnic, (35 cts.) 
mat ent). Collin Coe. Easy and brilliant. 
ill please the boys by its pretty military charac- 
ter. 
School Festival, (25 cts.) by C. J. Allen, is a pretty 
picture of school life, such as children always like. 
uarrel Among Flowers, (32 cts.) by Schoeller. 
orest Jubilee Band, (40 cts.) by N. B. Sargent. 
Twin Sisters, (40 cts.) by Saroni. 
Mour in Fairy Land, (50 cts.) by Schoeller. 
Festival of the Rose, (25cts.) by J. C. Johnson. 
The above five Cantatas are quite “at home” in 
flower time, may be learned ina very few days, 
may be given in the best style with the aid of a 
few bushes and flowers for decoration, and add 
so decidedly to the pleasure of the last days of 
school as to be well worth the trouble of learning 
and giving. 
Pupils of the higher schools may be disposed to 
try the beautiful 
New Flower Queen, (60 c¢.) by G. F. Root; or even 
The Haymakers, ($1.00) by the same author. 


Send at any time for lists and information|to 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
Cc. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 


Huxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog., 10 
R in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevons’ Elementary Lessons in Logic, 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.25 


Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
112 Fourth Ave., New York. 


DELSARTE system or EXPRESSION. 


By GENEVIEVE STEBBINS. Presented for the first 
time in a way Plain, Practical, Helpful. Designed 
especially for a Text-Book and for Self-Instruction, 
A book of Zsthetic Physical Training for all Persons 
of Culture, and particularly fur the Elocutionist, Ora- 
tor, Actor, Public Reader, Preacher, Lawyer, Paint- 
er, Sculptor, and all others who wish to give Expres- 
sion to their Bodies or to their Work. Extra thick 
paper and wide margins; printed and bound with es- 

ecial care; cloth, $2.00, postpaid. EDGAR 3S. 
WERNER, Publisher, 48 University Pl., New York. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND’S 
SCIENTIFIC TEXT -BOOKS. 


FISK°S ELECTRICITY AND ELEC- 
TRICAL ENGINEERING. . 2. 
Bowser’s Mathematical Text-Books as follows : 
ANALYTIC GEOMETRY, 1.75 
DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS, 2.25 
ANALYTIC MECHANICS, - 8.00 
*,.* Send for catalogues. 

83 Murray and 27 Warren Sts., New York. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO,, Philadelphia, 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 

1. Standard Arith. Course, Se ged Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

qrooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. eow 


TEXT - BO OKS 

Astronomy, Mathematics, 

Assaying, Mechanics, 

Botany, Mineralogy, 
Calculus, Trigonometry, 
Chemistry, Engineering, 
Drawing, Steam Engine, 
Electricity, Architecture, 
Geometry, Etc., Ete. 

Published and for sale by 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 
*«* Catalogue and specimen pages sent free by mail. 


Hclectic Hducational Series. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The Elements of Pedagogy. 


school education. 
persons interested in education. 


McGUFFEY’S 


syllables marked. 


More than 10,000 words from McGuffey’ 
as found in the successive lessons in the books, Pronunciation indicated by diacritical 
marks; the words divided into syllables ; silent letters cancelled and accented 
16mo, 80 pp. Introduction and Sample Copy price, 10 cents. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 
137 Walnut St., Cincinnati, 0. 


WHITE’S PEDAGOGY. Reapy Sept. Isr. 


} By Emerson E, Wurtz, LL.D., Supt. of Cin- 
cinnati Public Schools. A thorough aad practical discussion of the Sateetes of 
For Normal Schools, Institutes, Reading Circles, and for all 
12mo, full cloth, Introduction price, $1.50. 


WORD LIST. 


8 Primer and Readers, arranged in lessons 


28 Bond St., New York. 


Cc. F. STEARNS, N. E. Agert. 8 Hawley 8* Goston, Mass. 
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